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WILD WIND OF THE NORTH. 


Wild wind of the north, grim soul of the dark, 
Weaving your fancies across the night, 

I seem to see them, gaunt forms and stark, 
And scenes that shun the cheerful light. 


Wild wind of the north, through the branches 
bare 
Blow with your might, till their groanings 
sound 
Like the voice of a soul shut out from air, 
In the cell of some sin, unfathomably bound. 


Wild wind of the north, under the gray sky, 
Where never a star-point flickers or gleams, 
I stand and laugh, and bid you go by 
With the noise of your manifold homeless 
streams. 


Wild wind ofthe north, fierce spirit of storm, 
Passion and rage of the heart of things, 

Soul of the strength that lusts to deform, 
Father of ruin and scatterings! 


Shatter the branches and whirl the sleet, 
Rock the unstable homes of men, 

Uproot tall oaks, and tread under feet 
Town, and village, and denizen. 


Wild wind of the north, I fear you not; 
My soul exults in the storm of your might; 
My thought flies far with impulsion got 
From your impotent threats hurled down 
the night. 


Wild wind of the north, hold the globe in your 


grasp, 
Furl and unfurl the obedient skies ; 
But never held you in your tyrannous clasp, 
The weakest of babe-souls uttering cries, 
Wild wind of the north, I laugh you to scorn, 
You sleep in my soul like a child at rest; 
I know you, and hold you, and bid you adorn 
The triumph of visions within my breast. 


Wild wind of the north, come, rest on my 
wrist, 
My falcon, my bird, my plaything, my sweet, 
Fold your strong wings, be still to be kissed, 
Hush your loud sadness, hither retreat. 
Wild wind of the north, a single star 
Conquers the clouds you heaped in hate ; 
Shines and gladdens, and sends afar 
Her challenging light to your empty state. 
Lewis J. BLock. 


- —_<—-s 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Having lately a day’s interval between two 
lecturing engagements in central New York, 
I spent that time at the Oneida Community. 
After a tolerably extensive acquaintance with 
the various types of religious enthusiasm, I 
can truly say that I never met with a body of 
men and women in whom that enthusiasm 
seemed a more genuine thing, or less alloyed 
by base motive. The very fact that some of 
their main principles seem to me false, and 
others actually repulsive, should give addition- 
al weight to this testimony. 

As you approach the stately brick edifice of 
the Community on a winter day you hear the 
voices of children, while a little army of sleds 
outside the main entrance, shows that outdoor 
happinessis at hand for them. Entering, you 
find yourself in a sort of palace of plain com- 
fort; admirably warmed and ventilated, with 





spacious corridors, halls, parlors, library and 
natural history museum. You are received 
with as much courtesy as in any private house. 
The men you meet are well dressed, well man- 
nered, well educated. The women, though 
disfigured by the’plainest of all possible bloom- 
er dresses, look healthful and cheerful. At ta- 
ble and in the dining-hall, where the sexes 
meet, you see cordial and inoffensive manners. 
Your food is well cooked and served, with 
home-made wine, if you wish, and the deli- 
cious bread-and-butter and snowy table-cloth 
of the Shakers. After dinner, perhaps, they 
give you an improvised concert. The family 
assembles in the great hall. The side door of 
the wide stage opens, and half a dozen little 
children, from two to three years old, are let 
in as the advance-guard of the juvenile de- 
partment. They toddle about the stage at 
their will—its edge being protected by a light 
partition for their benefit,—and shout and 
crow to their parents, who sit below. The 
little ones are all rosy and healthy, all about 
the same size, and all neatly dressed in little 
frocks and fresh white aprons. It is a pretty 
prelude for an afternoon’s performance. 
Then twenty of the elder children follow, and 
sing some songs. They also look happy and 
well cared-for; and are neatly, though un- 
gracefully, dressed. Then you listen to a 
really excellent orchestra of six or seven in- 
struments, led by a thoroughly trained leader 
—a young man brought up in the community 
and musically educated at their expense,— 
while a boy of fourteen plays the second violin. 
They play good German music, while the lit- 
tle ones find their way down upon the floor, 
and are petted by their special parents, and 
watched with apparent admiration and affec- 
tion by men and women generally. This at 
least, was what I saw that day. Later I saw 
the machine shops and the silk factory; but 
these can be seen anywhere. But a family of 
two hundred living in apparent harmony and 
among the comforts which associated life se- 
cures,—this is not to be seen every day, and 
this is what one at least convinces himself 
that he sees at Oneida. 

Meanwhile the essential theories upon 
which all this rests appear to the observer—to 
me at least—all wrong. At Oneida they prac- 
tice community of property. I disbelieve in 
it, and only believe in association and codper- 
ation. At Oneida they subordinate all the re- 
lation of the sexes to the old Greek theory— 
held by them as Christian—that the Commu- 
nity has a right to control parentage, and to 
select and combine the parents of the next 
generation of the human race, as in rearing 
domestic animals. Such a theory I abhor; I 
believe it must cause much suffering in its ap- 
plication, and that it will defeat its own end, 
by omitting from these unions all deep person- 
alemotion. Therefore, I utterly dissent from 
the essential theories of the Oneida Commu- 
nity. All the more reason for trying to do 
them justice. In the wonderful variety and 
complexity of human nature, it often happens 
that the theories which would be injurious and 
even degrading in your hands or mine, are 
somehow purged of the expected ill effects in 
the hands which hold them. There is a di- 
vine compensation that limits the demoraliz- 
ing effects of bad principles, when these are 
honestly adopted. I found a good dea; of 
such compensation at Oneida. 

It must be remembered that the whole or- 
ganization is absolutely based upon a special 
theology, that none who do not adopt this 
would in any case be admitted to membership. 
As a matter of fact, they have for several years 
admitted no new members whatever, having 
no room. This cuts off all floating and tran- 
sient membership, and excludes all the drift- 
wood ofreform. Members must be either very 
sincere proselytes to a religious theory, or else 
very consummate hypocrites. The Commu- 
nity rejects the whole theory of “attractive 
industry” of Fourier, and accepts a theory of 
self-sacrifice. In the same way it rejects the 
whole theory of “affinities” in love and mar- 
riage. It accepts, instead, a theory of self- 
control, and even what seems unlawful and 
repulsive indulgence must be viewed against 
this stern background of predominant self-sac- 
rifice. 

The two things they most steruly resist in 
practice are, first—lawlessness, or doing what 
is right in one’s own eyes; and secondly—ex- 
clusive ownership, whether of property, or 
wife or child. All must be subordinated to 
the supposed good of the whole. They admit 
that this theory would be utterly disastrous to 
the world in its present state, if adopted with- 
out preparation. Nothing but religious en- 
thusiasm would make it practicable, even in a 
community of two hundred, without its re- 
sulting either in agony or in degradation. 

But now, as a matter of fact, how is it? J 
am bound to say, as an honest reporter, that I 
looked in vain for the visible signs of either 
the suffering or the sin. The Community 





makes an impression utterly unlike that left 
by the pallid joylessness of the Shakers, or the 
stupid sensualism which impressed me in the 
few Mormon households I have seen. I saw 
some uninteresting faces and some with that 
look of burnt-out fire of which every radical 
assembly shows specimens, but I did not see a 
face that I should call coarse, and there were 
very few that I should call joyless. The fact 
that the children of the Community hardly 
ever wish to leave it; that the young men 
whom they send to Yale College, and the 
young women whom they send for musical 
instruction to New York, always return ea- 
gerly and devote their lives to the Community ; 
this proves a great deal. There is no coercion 
to keep them, asin Mormonism, and there are 
no monastic vows, as in the Roman Catholic 
church. This invariable return, therefore, 
shows that there is happiness to be found in 
the Community, and that it is of a kind which 
wins the respect of the young and generous. 
A body must have great coufidence in itself 
when it thus voluntarily sends its sheep into 
the midst of the world’s wolves, and fearlessly 
expects their return. 

I came away from the Community with in- 
creased respect for the religious sentiment 
which, in however distorted a form, can keep 
men and women from the degradation which 
one would expect to result from a life which 
seems to me so wrong. I brought away, also, 
increased respect for the principle of associa- 
tion, which will yet secure to the human race, 
in the good time coming, better things than 
competition has to give. I saw men and wo- 
men there whom I felt ready to respect and 
love. Iadmire the fidelity with which they 
maintain the equality of the sexes. Neverthe- 
less, I should count it a calamity for a boy or 
a girl to be brought up at Oneida. 1. w. H. 


- —— -—<e ee -— —-- -—-—_——. 


OUR OHIO LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I suid, “I will give myself 
one week’s vacation, in which to consider the 
Ohio State Woman’s Association, and its fu- 
ture prospects!’ You know it convened in 
Columbus one week ago, and elected new 
officers for the ensuing year. No definite 
plans were devised by which the new gospel 
might be preached in every town. And yet 
the delegates to the Convention neither lack- 
ed faith nor zeal, and they encouraged each 
other by brief accounts of impromptu Woman 
Suffrage speeches made in parlors and on 
church steps, and the converts they have made. 
Many opposers believe “the movement’’ is 
quietly dying out in Ohio, and that the few 
so-called leaders are resting on their oars. I 
doubt if ever there was more firm determina- 
tion to succeed than now, but the workers in 
Ohio are so scattered that united action is al- 
most impossible. There is no way by which 
we can give unbelievers a correct idea of our 
numerical strength. The leading newspapers 
of the State being hostile, not a word is pub- 
lished which would in any way help us to re- 
spectability. Like a fungus, they fasten “free- 
love” to the movement, and the timid start 
back affrighted, though at heart they believe 
in equal rights. 

With due deference to the opinions of Mrs, 
Stewart and Mrs. Longley, I must differ with 
them on the necessity of defining our views on 
marriage. I know that the American Asso- 
ciation was formed for the sole purpose of ad- 
vocating Woman’s Right to the ballot, and 
that all side issues were to besteadily ignored. 
No one is wise and far-seeing to that extent, 
that he or she can make a platform suited to 
all times and occasions. Fools, lunatics, mono- 
maniacs and seekers after notoriety, will lays 
hold of the ark, and they cling like barnacles, 
and compel you to stop. And when you stop 
to clear yourself from these hindrances, you 
must give your reasons, else scoffers will say, 
“They who themselves seek to be free, are un- 
willing to free others.” ‘Free-love” was not 
advocated so publicly as now when the Amer- 
ican Association was formed. Men and wo- 
men lived the abominable thing in various 
parts of the country, but they lived quietly 
and, comparatively speaking, the world knew 
nothing of it. To-day, withshameless audac- 
ity it announces itself as “part and parcel’’ of 
Woman Suffrage—as a theory that will be 
universally accepted, when women are law- 
makers. No honest man believes this, but it 
is too good a weapon with which to fight Wo- 
man Suffrage, to be let alone. Honesty and 
justice are forgotten in the joy the opponent 
feels to find such a destructive instrument at 
his command—an instrument too, which wo- 
man herself furnishes to her enemies. To ig- 
nore the calamity which has come upon us is 
to dodge and show signs of cowardice. The 
Cincinnati Gazette in one of its editorials says, 
“The women leaders in the late Woman Suf- 
frage Convention tried to keep the movement 
free from ‘Free love,’ but they cannot do it. 
Woman Suffrage will lead to that, when wo- 





men become independent.’’ It seems to me 
that we must, each one of us, for there is 
strength in numbers, so talk at Conventions, 
and in public lectures and private parlors, that 
public sentiment shall be changed in despite 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, Commercial and 
Enquirer. 

The subject of an address delivered by Mrs. 
Jane G. Swisshelm at our Convention was, 
“Thorns and Thistles.” It was a great pity 
that every clergyman in Columbus was not 
present, that he might get a new interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. However, I think her Bi- 
ble arguments have fallen like a bomb-shell 
into the clerical camp, for she preached on the 
next Sabbath evening in the Congregational 
church, and her text was, “Let your women 
keep silence in the church and learn of their 
husbands at home.’ My sympathies were 
with the ministers, for I could imagine how 
the little woman would play with their opin- 
ions and prejudices, as a cat plays with a 
mouse, until tired of the sport, she would 
make a sudden end of them—one nip—no 
groan—nobody! The platform has no more 
convincing and logical speaker than Mrs. 
Swisshelm, but if I mistake not, her pen is 
mightier than her tongue, and her articles in 
the Independent better than her speeches. 
She ought to have answered every one of Gail 
Hamilton’s stinging, skeptical articles. Greek 
would have met Greek, and the tug of war 
have amused the world. 

To the Rev. Mr. Rexford, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, the President of the Ohio 
State Woman Suffrage Association (N. B., we 
must tell our readers that Mrs. Cole is herself 
the President.—Eps. W. J.) is greatly in- 
debted. He worked hard to keep that pre- 
siding officer in order, and though she had 
learned by heart the whole of Cushing’s 
Manual, from the Introduction to the Index, 
she could not apply a single rule. Whether a 
motion was pending or in her pocket, that be- 
wildered woman could not tell. Who should 
speak first, when three rose at the same time, 
was dreadful to decide. It was the private opin- 
ion of the Chair, that it is better to let them 
all speak at once, thereby showing the harmo- 
ny existing among the delegates, than to sin- 
gle out one and give him or her the first hear- 
ing, and besides, it saves time. Cushing errs in 
judgment on that point. The Chair’s unpar- 
alelled stupidity would have been at the mercy 
of the reporters but for one providential acci- 
dent. Over in the Senate the Chair and sey- 
eral members were in a terrible quarrel over a 
contested seat. The dialogue between ruler 
and ruled would have done no discredit toa 
bar-room. Each sent the other, ‘‘where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 
Order and dignity were forgotten, and that 
honorable body seemed determined to adjourn 
to the infernal regions. Something overruled 
them, and by the latest accounts, the writer 
learns that those Senators are still in the State. 
His Satanic Majesty will please accept our 
congratulations. So you see dear Editors, how 
lucky for the Woman Suffrage president, that 
fracas was. People who live in glass houses 
are careful what they throw. 

Miss DeForest is one of our home speak- 
ers, of whom you know little. She isa rosy- 
cheeked, genteel young lady, educated, and 
affable. Her lecture, “The Morning Dawns,” 
is giving satisfaction. She never offends one, 
and after a little more experience we predict 
for her asuccessful career. Of the other Ohio 
speakers you know as much as the writer. 
They were at the post of duty, vigilant, guard- 
ed and strong. What we need, is speakers. 
Every town in the State should have a Wo- 

sSuffrage lecture in it. Public sentiment 

Se ae . ‘ 
is not strong in Ourfavor, for it is yet igno- 
rant of our claims. We have more brain here 
in “the movement,’’ than money, and if in 
New England, you have more money than 
brain, let us exchange, until we can get start- 
ed. MIRIAM M. CoLe, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The death of Leigh Hunt’s daughter is an- 
nounced. She died at Hammersmith, near 
London. 

The number of women studying at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich has so greatly increased of 
late that they form atenth of the matriculated 
students. 

A young lady at Fond du Lac was married 
without shoes or stockings on, the other day, 
in accordance with an old whim that such an 
act would bring good luck. 

The Woman Suffrage question has not yet 
taken root in Southern soil. The subject was 
discussed at Atlanta the other day, and only 
ten ladies attended the meeting. 

The first public movement in the eastern 
states of America toward the systematic train- 
ing of women for teaching was the normal 
school opened at Lexington, Mass., in 1829. 





Miss Thackeray, who wrote the story of 
“Elizabeth”, and other-charming novels, and 
who still writes under her former name, is 
now Mrs. Leslie Stephens. Her husband is 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 


Ben Loan, an ignorant Missouri politician, 
wants the salaries of the St. Joe school teach- 
ers reduced thirty-three per cent. He should 
not carry his personal grievances against a 
worthy class of people quite so far. 


Washington’s mother trained her boy to 
truthfuiness and virtue, and when his messen- 
ger called to tell her that her son was raised 
to the highest station in the nation’s gift, she 
quietly remarked “George always was a good 
boy.” 


A woman on Long Island, some days ago, 
saw & wagon upset on the track of the South- 
side Railroad, and knowing that an express 
train was due prevented a serious accident by 
vigorously waving a red shawl. The President 
of the road has since sent her $250 in acknowl- 
edgement of the service. 


A female root and herb doctor at Detroit re- 
cently solicited the privilege of curing a para- 
lytic. She ordered the patient’s undershirt 
taken off and burned to ashes, and the ashes 
given him in small doses, and also rubbed on 
his chest. Itis a fact that the man soon recov- 
ered. Some think that her remedies cured 
him; others, that “conceit can kill, conceit can 
cure.” 


The Spaniards have a saying that a wife 
should resemble three things, and yet differ 
from these same things. First. She should 
be like a snail, which always guards its house, 
but she should not carry the house with her 
whenever she goes out. Second. She should 
be like an echo, which speaksonly after the 
other is finished, but she should not always 
have the last word. Third. She should be 
like the town clock, which always sounds the 
hours with regularity, but she should not 
sound so loud that the whole town shall hear it. 


It is related that before the beginning of 
the war, a number of Southern politicians 
called one day on the editor of the New York 
Herald, which always had a fair Southern 
constituency, to induce him to espouse in his 
journal their side of the controversy. They 
went so far as to threaten,in case he did 
not do it, the entire withdrawal of Southern 
patronage from his paper, with an air as if 
they should thereby ruin it. “Gentlemen,” 
said Mr.Bennett, ‘“‘the chambermaids of this 
city pay the Herald more money than the 
whole South.” 


Hearth and Home tells the following story: 
In an Episcopal boarding-school, a few years 
since, the scholars and teachers were assem- 
bled for morning prayer. The reading and 
singing were over, and all were resuming their 
seats, when one of the young ladies, of a very 
short and thick stature, missing her ehair, seat- 
ed herself with a “thud’’ on the floor. No- 
body smiled. All were too decorous for that. 
The fallen one, embarrassed into momentary 
loss of common sense, retained her lowly seat, 
opened her prayer-book, and appeared to be 
earnestly engaged in examining its contents, 
This was almost too much for her companions, 
and a smile began to struggle on many a fair 
countenance, when the rector rose and com- 
menced reading the first morning lesson. He 
read from the fifth chapter of Amos, as fol- 
lows:—“The virgin of Israel has fallen; she 
shall no more rise; she is forsaken upon her 
land ; there is none to raise her up.” This was 
too much; the voice of the rector trembled as 
he looked up and saw the fallen virgin; the 
scholars turned red in their faces, aad the ex- 
ercises were brought to a hasty close. 


On the 30th of May, 1868, in the afternoon, 
the well-known Mrs. Moulton, who has so long 
been areigning belie in select circles, was pass- 
ing through an unfrequented street in the 
neighborhood of the Boulevard de I’ Impera- 
trice in her carriage, when some kind of dis- 
order in the place attracted her attention. Two 
artisans blinded with drink and hatred, were 
fighting under the walls of an adjoining build- 
ing. One of them was armed with a sharp in- 
strument, and the other was already wounded 
and bloody. Just as the lady’s attention was 
called to the encounter, the wounded man fell 
to the pavement, and the other, with the fury 
of a demon sprang upon him with his weapon. 
Quicker than thought the carriage door flew 
open, and the form of a woman lit upon .he 
combatants as if it had falien from the clouds. 
Snatching the bloody instrument from the as- 
sailant’s hand, and astounding the crowd of 
villainous on-lookers, she turned as the victim 
regained his feet, and before astonishment had 
fairly given way to admiration, the beautiful 
American had occupied her carriage and was 
being rapidly driven away, shuddering, with 
her face in her hands, at her own intrepidity. 
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A NEW TRACT. 


Eprrors WomAN’s JouURRAL:+- What bet- 
ter tract could be furnished by the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, for general dis- 
tributioa, than the report of the Brooklyn Pres- 
by tery Th Tis action on the Case of Dr. Cuyler, 
as pablished by the Independent of last week, 


together with its editorial leader and notes? 
The“detiverances” of that ecclesiastical body, 
bPoadcast over the land, would surely be help- 
ful to the “cause.” 

Even though we learn that Dr. Cuyltr now 
detests the “movement” (of Woman Suffrage), 
he is evidently in @ fair way to think better of 
it, and for his full conversion, we can well af- 
fotd to wait. Noble champion of temperance, 
for his earnest work in that field of Christian 
labor, every true woman’s heart must bear 
him grateful praise; and who can doubt that, 
sooner or later, our cause will attract him as 
still anothér field for Christian work—“white 
for the harvest ?” 

Deacon Spear, Deacon Lambert, Elder Free- 
man, Rev’s. Taylor, Lee and Talmadge, spoke 
excellently. The resolutions offered by the lat- 
ter were golden. 

And we are not serry to have read the “‘de- 
liverance” of Dr. Van Dyke, that “right good, 
old-fashioned Presbyterian,’ with ‘‘strength 
and back-bone’’—the color-bearer of his divi- 
sion—ready to fight a world in arms, but who 
can say sweet things and write poetry about 
woman. Neither is this a hopeless case, al- 
though apparently of long standing. From a 
constant reader of the JouRNAL it elicited the 
following ;— 

A “Lost ART” FOUND. 

A gay winter we young folks have had up 
here among the snow-covered hills of northern 
New England. Dances and concerts have 
been frequent, but masquerades and costume 
patties have been our favorite festivities. Con- 
sequently the ransacking of mother’s and 
grandmother’s chests, drawers and closets has 
been in order: One article of female apparel, 


worn fifty years and more ago, and much de- | 


sired on these occasions, could mot be found. 
This was @ small cape, worn over the shoul- 
ders, and drawn down snug over the heart and 
lungs and there pinned tight, as with aclinch- 


the public mention of a single individual by 
name. On the 2ist of November, these ladies 
met, and after some explanatory conversation, 
took the papers assigned them, and agreed to 
circulate them personally, and meet. again on 
the 25th, to compare results,and deeide the 
question whether to proceed or not. On the 
afternoon of the 25th, four days after the first 
meeting, they again met, added together the 
results of their industry and perseverance, and 
found that 600 tickets were subscribed for. 
The question was then put—shall we go on? 
and a decided yes was the reply. It was 
also decided that our ecurse should be called 
“Ladies’ Union Lectures,” and that the first 
should occur on the 22d of December, and the 
others follow each other weekly. Tickets, an- 
nouncing the lectures, lecturers, subjects and 
times of the whole course were immediately 
procured, delivered to the ladies of the commit- 
tee, and by them furnished to each subseriber, 
the pay received and paid into the treasury. 
In doing this a much larger number of tickets 
was sold than were subscribed for. The course 
opened on the 22d of December, and the hall 
not being completely filled, single tickets at 
20 cents each were in demand, at each subse- 
quent lecture. The Beethoven Club of singers 
and the Cornet Band have given us the bene- 
fit of their services throughout the whole 
course, and to them we are indebted, as well 
as to our able corps of lecturers, and the inde- 
fatigable labors of the Ladies’ Committee, for 
the remarkable success of the enterprise. Our 
audiences have been very large and apprecia- 
tive. On the two evenings when the woman 
question was presented, the hall was literally 
packed, proving beyond question, that the peo- 
ple do wish to hear about that matter. Let 


some desired results, does not matter. 


for or against it, will be turned towards this 
quiet little city of Western Massachusetts, 
watching to see what will be the result of this 
innovation, 

THE NEW CITY PHYSICIAN. 

In the meantime the cause of all this agita- 
tion goes quietly on her way, taking up the 
new duties of her life very much as she would 
take up anything that came to her, unostenta- 
tiously, without expressed surprise, wasting no 
words over it, but just doing the work and do- 
ing it well, because she must do thoroughly 
everything she attempts. She is not a beauti- 
ful woman, not even a pretty one; both these 
adjectives would be strangely misapplied if 
used in reference to her. But she has some- 
thing better than prettiness, more satisfactory 
than beauty. There is a combination of ten- 
der womanliness and enduring strength about 





them. Whynot? “Thou shalt not muzzle the 

ox that treadeth out the corn.”’ 

The course closed, as it began, happily and | 

pleasantly, on the 26th of January. | 
M.F.C.W. | 


oe 


STIRRUPS IN WOMEN’S SIDES. 
The Bishop of Zulu-land, in a letter recent- | 
ly received in Great Britain, says :—“ Upon en- | 
tering a Zulu kraal there is always a good-na- | 





er. At the neck was a broad, stiff choker, like- 
wise firmly;pinned. To'be sure,a raffle gar- | 
nished. its apper edge, relieving somewhat, in | 
appearanee, its stiffness, but it was a choker | 
nevertheless. ' 

This garment was called in those days a | 
vandyke. Now that the Brooklyn Presbytery 
has furnished ‘fts pattern, we consider the | 
lost art fally restored and at our next costume | 
antique, it shall be worn as an emblem of ex- | 
pression, and a sign of our “subordination” to | 
the “true blue of the Old School.” MW. | 


A SUCCESSFUL WOMEN'S LYCEUM. 


tured welcome given, much talking, inquiry, | 
and handling and touching everything possess- | 
ed by the stranger. 
Four or five magnificent men, none, I think, | 


under 6 feet 3 inches,stood at the entrance, | 


clothed from their waist down to their ankles | 
with masses of hanging leopard, deer, and other 
skins, and more ornamented with iron and 


| brass ornaments, shells, &c, about their necks, | 


arms and heads, and looking at us haughtily 
without a word. The Amaswazi women are 
very fine and intelligent in look, and many 


from kraal to kraal. They wear a natural (not 


| she meets, one feels sure on seeing her. 


her that makes a person believe in her at once. 
Evidently just taking leave of her twenties, she 
has the best part of her life yet before her, and 
that she will make the most of the years to 
come, and do her best with the opportunities 
Not 
very tall, she impresses one on first sight as 
being rather small, but a second glance shows 
a well developed figure, somewhat broad, that 
seems to indicate physical endurance. 
is atouch of masculinity about her that, after 
tae first surprise is over, settles into a quiet, 


characteristic about the face; the lower part 
denotes strength and resolution, while the 
brow is essentially womanly. The steadfast 
hazel eyes look honestly and fearlessly out 
from under the brown lashes, and the firm 


mouth softens, now and then, into a sunshiny | much for the position nor what it might bring 
smile. The dark brown hair is combed smooth- | © me personally, but you see it is establishing 


ly from the temples, and arranged in soft puffs | 
| some other city may take the cue from Spring- 


at the back, kept in place by a net of the same 


} quite handsome faces we saw daily, as we went brown as the hair which it covers. One of the 


pleasantest things about her is her voice, which 


| a false,as in Europe) chignon. It is exactly | is low and very sweet, making one who has ‘ rs 
You ask me te give you a brief history of the | }j:¢ our own iv shape and position. Indeed, I | heard it once wish to hear it again for the very | Your election ? 


rise, progress and completion of the Ladies’ | fee) convinced the fashion came from this land | music there is in it, Quite unconsciously to 


Course, or, a8 we named it,the Union Course | hy some means. It is round and high, perched | herself, her voice and the sentiments which | heard that my name was proposed, because [ 
| on the hinder part of the head, and tied round | she is uttering accord perfectly, and one al- | did beat think Springfield was ready to take so 
Without preamble, I begin by saying that | a: the base with a cord. They carry their most knows without hearing the words what decided a step, but when I found how many 
| children, like the Zulus, in skins on their backs, | she is saying, from the exquisite modulation of | friends I had and how interested they all were 

and there exists a tribe further northward who | her tones. Her manuer is very quiet and | for me, I had little doubts as to the result, and 


of Lectures, in Nashua, N. H. 


during the month of last November there came 
a time when a few of us thought that after the 
last lecture of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation course was over, December 15th, an- 
other might besustained. Let us try, we said. 


cut holes in the flesh of their sides, above the | 
hip bone, into which they put the child’s foot | 
as into a stirrup. Little female children are | 


soothing, and there is a deal of magnetism 
about her. She would not excite or stimulate, 
but soothe; there is about her a restful atmos- 


Friends in Boston were consulted, and a list | 55 cyt in anticipation of the day when as moth- | phere that must have a wonderful effect upon | 
her patients. And yet this quietness does not | 


of six lecturers, who would be favorable to us 

ina pecuniary way, was made out and sent up. | 
The question then was—How? We were inex- 
perienced; that was against us. We did not 
carry the portemonnaie ; that was against us. | 
We were women—alas! that was against us. 
What will the men say? Again came the lit- | 
tle word—try. There are nine Protestant 
churches in the city. One of our number wrote | 


we could secure the attendance, not only of | 


large class of very respectable men and women | 
who, from various hindrances, did not usually | 
attend; and for that purpuse we would put the 
price of the tickets for the whole course at fif- 
ty cents; premising, however, that if we had 
to resort to the sale of single tickets to fill the 
hall, they would be much higher in proportion. | 
We also requested each subscriber, after buy- | 
ing for his or her own family, to buy one to 
give away to some person who otherwise could 
not go. We asked for no money, but simply— 
How many tickets will you take? Convenient 
columns were provided for the reply. In each 
of these papers was folded a list of the six lec- 
turers and their subjects. This being done, 
the next thing was to have them suitably pre- 
sented to each separate church and congrega- 
tion. Another paper, entitled the “Ladies’ | 
Committee,’ was then written, purporting to 
be an agreement entered into by those who 
should sign it, to unite together “for a while’ 
for the purpose of originating and carrying for- 
ward a course of lectures, as described in the 
subscription papers. The next step was to 
show all these papers to two ladies of influence 
in each church, and get them to sign the latter, 
thus constituting or creating a ‘Ladies’ Com- 
mittee.” This was done—the names secured, 
and this is all the organization we had, excem 
that subsequently one of our number was dés- 
ignated to act as secretary and treasurer. But 





{ 








ers they wili require stirrups for their off- | 
spring.’’—-Scottish American. 


——_———_- 


THE LADY CITY PHYSICIAN OF SPRING- | 
FIELD. 
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[From the Boston Post.) 
“ESTABLISHING A PRECEDENT.” 
Conservative Springfield has startled all New 


the Legislature with petitions for Woman Suf- 


frage that may be measured by the yard, Spring- 

field quietly takes the “woman question’’ into 
her own Lands and settles it for herself by | 
electing a lady to the office of City Physician. | 


lydone. There were twelve masculine M. D.’s | 
who coveted the office. Miss Sarah J. Wil- | 
liams’ friends entered her name as the thir- 

teenth candidate, and she proved the success- 

ful one. There was a terrible fluttering of 

disapointment among the twelve unsuccessful 

candidates, and their discomfiture was not les- | 
sened by the fact that they were defeated by a | 
woman. With the exception of these gentie-_ 
men the people of Springfield seem quite pleas- 
ed with the action of the Beard of Health and 
regard Miss Williams with evident favor. The 
mere factofalady occupying this position is in 
itself nothing remarkable except for the noy- 
elty of it. The fitmess of it no owe would deny. 
The majority of patients coming wader a city 
physician’s care are women and children, and 
their cases are such as a woman best can attend. 
Besides, there is something in a woman’s na- 
ture, if she be true to her own womanhood, 
that teaches her instinctively how to approach 
the suffering of her own sex, and she can do 
more by her gentle, womanly sympathy than 
one less instinctive with all the medicines that 
the dispensaries afford. Whether this fact had 





mean weakness; it isher very strength. Qui- 


all the business has been transacted without | anything to do with the action of the Spring- 
| field men who were brave enough to put a wo- 
man into an official position, or whether it was 
merely a political movement to bring about 
What- 
ever the motive may have been, Miss Williams 
is the first lady who has been elected to hold 
such a position in New England, and Spring- 
field has the honor of being the first Eastern 
city to recognize a woman’s peculiar fitness 
for the position. Two Western cities have had 
lady city physicians for several months, and 
they are enthusiastically spoken of by those 
who have watched their progress, and felt in- 
terested in the experiment, and tributes are 
constantly being paid to their energy and faith- 
fulness. New England will now have an op- 
portunity of seeing for herself what a woman 
can do in an official position, and the eyes of all 
who are inany way interestedin the question 
of the extension of woman’s labor, whether 


“Petty persecutions that are so annoying, 
and specially trying to a not very patient dis- 
position—nothing of any serious moment.” 

“Do you mean your Philadelphia experi- 
ence ?”’ 

“How did you know anything about that?’ 
with a quick, surprised look in the direction of 
the rocking-chair. 

“Why, you're famous now, you know. Of 
course all New England knows by this time 
that you are one of the lady students that suf- 
fered so from the Philadelphia professors and 
students two winters ago.” 

“Yes, that was a littie the worst treatment 
we ever had. You see the professors were de- 
termined to keep us from certain lectures, and 
we were equally determined not to be kept 
from them. It was as necessary for us, as stu- 
dents, to attend, as it was the male students. 
The first time we were hissed and insulted by 
six hundred students, encouraged by the Fac- 
ulty; the second time it was but little better, 
and the third was a repetition of the other 
two. Bythis time they found that we were 
not to be driven away; that six hundred stu- 

dents, with the Medical Faculty at their back, 
were no match for thirty-nine women, who 
felt they had right and justice on their side; 
that instead of intimidating us and making a 
clear field for themselves, they had only made 
us disgusted with them and more determined 
to go on; and that we had the whole press of 
the country on our side, denouncing them and 
upholding us. So they soon grew tired and 
ashamed, and left us alone, and we were tri- 
umphant, That was enough to make us jubi- 
lant; but itmeant so much more than just 
quietness and rest from persecution for us. 
It has opened the way for all female medical 
students who come after us. To-day the doors 
of the Philadelphia Hospital stand open for wo- 
men as well as for men, and we, thirty-nine of 
us, in the winter of 1870, forced them open. It 
was a good thing todo,” and there was a de- 
termined light in the hazel eyes that said as 
plainly as words could have done, “and if this 
was to do over again it should be done, nor 
would one of us flinch for an instant.’’ That 





There | 





| self-reliant womanliness, There is the same | time of triumph it is not so much for herself 





| spite of everything; littie surprises like this 


et in her tastes as in her manner, her black al- 


paca dress was very simply made, with a touch | 


of feminine daintiness in the delicately-embroi- | 


dered linen’ collar fastened simply around her 


throat with a brooch. Over her shoulders she | 
had thrown, carelessly, a gray shawl, for she | 
had a slight cold, and was sensibly trying to | 
nine subscription papers, in a large, plain, | England. While Boston has been holding con- | protect herself. Her dainty little sitting-room | 
round hand, almost as easy to read as print. vention afler convention to instruct the | in no way resembled a physician's office, with 

In these papers we stated that we wished to | thoughtful people of the Commonwealth as to | its pretty ingrain carpet, glowing fire and easy | 
have a course of lectures, so low in price that | their duty ,and fancy bazars to allure the young- chairs, It was cosy, warm and homelike; on | 
| er ones to the asistance of the cause, and while the table were books, magazines and papers, | 
those who usually were present, but also of a | nearly all the towns in the State are besieging | in the windows, plants, and in the easy rock- | 


ing chairs drawn close to the fire a trio of wo- 
men, the center of whom was Miss Williams 
herself, talking over this new phase of the Wo- 
man’s Rights Question. 

“T wonder,’ said one of them, curling down 


| There was no fuss about it; it was very quiet- | deeper into the cushions of the chair in which 


she was sitting, “how you came to be a doctor 
at all. Did you feel ‘called’ to the profession, 
as ministers do; or how was it?’’ 

“T can scarcely tell myself. I suppose it was 
a natural instinct; as a child I was interested 
in anatomy, and I shudder when I think of the 
number of insects that suffered in my hands to 
gratify my curiosity in regard to their physi- 
cal make-up. Still I had no thought of ever 
studying the science practically. When I went 
to Mount Holyoke I became again very much 
interested, and I made warm friends with the 
lady physician there; but it was not until I 
graduated that I fully decided what to do with 
my life, I saw how full the profession of teach- 
ers was, and I did not want toenterit, Isoon 
made up my mind what I was best fitted for, 
and I went to work in right good earnest.” 

“Do you like it?’”’ was the next query from 
the rocking-chair. 

“Yes, very much. I think I have found my 
true position, but I had some trouble in at- 
taining it—no more than other women did, 
however.” 

‘How was that ?” 


| 





little remark that she let drop casually enough 
in her account, “it was not so much for us 
alone, but it opened the way for other women,” 
is the key-note to her whole character. In her 


as for other women that she thinks. Talking 
of this new position, which she holds so grace- 
fully, some one asked her—a woman of course: 
“Are you not glad this has come to you?” 
“Yes, am very glad; [ wanted it; not so 


a precedent; it will be easier to do next time; 


field, and other women be placed in a position 
which women are so well calculated to fill.’ 
“Were you not surprised when you heard of 


“Not at all. I was alitule surprised when I 


as I said, I am heartily glad, because [ see in it 
so many possibilities for others of my sex.’’ 
So you see the woman cause flourishes in 


come from every part of thecountry. Women 
quietly take places, finding them assigned to 
them, which they have never held before, 
which ‘have seemed always to be man’s inheri- 
tance, and yeton examination come after all 
directly within woman’s province, and after a 
day or two of wonder, all astonishment ceases, 
and the world goes on just as it has before, the | 
sun riSes and sets as it has ever since the world 
begun, and what was a surprise and an inno- | 
vation becomes a matter of course. Verily‘ 
“straws show which way the wind blows.’’ 


a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

We devote a good deal of space this week 
to the very interesting report of the annual 
meeting of the Bristol and West England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. In spite of its 
length it deserves an entire perusal. The 
cause is the same on both sides of the ocean, 
and on each side will be carried all the sooner 
by every real help given on the other. The 
courage and spirit with which our English 
relatives carry on their work is a constant 
source of comfort and strength to us here. 
Next to the work itself, the most noticeable 
thing in the report is the names of the very 
distinguished persons who are a part of the 
movement there. We copy from the Western 
Daily Press, of February 3d, Bristol, Eng- 
land:— 

Last evening the annual meeting of the 
Bristol and West of England Society for Wo- 
man Suffrage was held at the Broadmead 
Rooms. ere was a numerous gathering, a 
large proportion consisting of ladies. Lady 
Amberley, President of the society, occupied 
the chair; and amongst those present were 
Lord Amberley, Miss Ashworth, Miss Lilias 
Ashworth (Bath), Miss Ramsay, Dr. Beddoe, 
Mrs. Beddoe, Rev. J. W. Caldicott, Mr. J. F. 
Norris, Rev. U. K. Thomas, Mrs. Colman, Mr. 
C. J. Thomas, Mr. UH. Thomas, Prof Newman, 
Miss Estlin, Miss Venning, Miss Hill, Rey. 
W. James, Mr. W. H. Myers, Miss Sturge, 
(Birmingham), Gen. Hobson, Mrs. Hobson, 
Miss Moole, Mr. Wilberforce Tribe and Mr. 





The President, who was loudly cheered on 
rising, said they were met that evening to ad- 
vocate and support a bill for the electoral suf- 
frage of women. (Hear, hear.) The bill was 
introduced into Parliament by Mr. Jacob 
Bright, and Mr. Bouverie, who moved the re- 
jection of the bill, tried to make out. that.all 
this tation came to us from America, 
which he considered to be ‘‘a lan of strange 
and wild ideas.’ It should be remémbered, 
however, that America had more rapidly than 
any other developed into one of th Ya 4 
nations ofthe world. But they nedd ot stop 
to discuss that, because what had been stated 
of America with regard to that question was 
not a fact, Nearly 100 yéars’ ago “Wworheh's 
emancipation and equality with men was, dis- 
eussed in England. At that time Biterica 
was engaged with other straggles, and liad 
other things to think of, and it was not_until 
1848 that they began on this subject. Then 
a meeting was held, and it was followed by 
the formation of a “Woman’s Rights ia- 
tion,” which was still in existence that 
country. (Hear,hear.) Thesubject washow 
cropping up everywhere, and they wéald pro- 
ceed surely and steadily with it until they had 
gained their point. (Applause.) They would 
continue to speak and write about it, and, 
more than all, they had the inestimable bene- 
fit of free public meeting’, and long might 
this osttgnard of the nation be kept up. (Hear, 
hear. ) ey hoped in this way to convince 
their opponents, though they might be told 
by men like Mr. Bouverie that the women’s 
question was played out. It would not be 
played out until they had gained the suffrage 
—(applause)—and when they had gained it 
they might agitate for further reforms in the 
laws respecting women. (Applause:) Wo- 
men were often turned out’ of their farms on 
the death of their husbands or brothérs, not 
because it was feared they could not farm the 
land well, but because the landlord could not 
dispense with a vote, It was a hardship to a 
woman not to be able to vote and settle what 
taxes should be made, or to be made to sup- 
port some sectarian schvol whether she wish. 

ed it or not, or to see her country plunged 
into what she thought an unjust and unhol 
war. All these things affected women om 
ly with men. Men say it cannot signity to 
women—these things do not affect them in 
the home life, which is their only proper 
sphere. How was it in the complex state we 
live in pe could not affect home life ? 
But she should like to say one word as to the 
sentimental or wsthetic side of the question, 
which was generally considered women entite- 
ly overlooked or did not care for. Of course 
they cared first for the practical point, At 
this moment women were shivering, as it 
were, with the hardship of their une ual po- 
litical statas. After that they might fairly 
consider whether it added to their grace or 
their beauty. Mr. Gladstone said that as for 
the upper ten thousand they had not even a 
presumptive case for the suffrage. ‘This she 
could not agree with. They had on theig side 
one of the most idealistic and poetical of poets 
in this matter, and it was well it should’ be 
known that it was so, as it was often thought 
an unpoetical thing and an unsentimental 
thing to care for women’s rights. Shelley, af- 
ter calling the present state of things servi- 
tude, said :— : 
Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal men and women greet 
domestic peace. —_w 
How woman could do worse, or could-lose her 
character, or have anything inferior about: her 
because she had lofty aims, high desires, use- 
ful wishiés and aspirations, becausé' she took 
an interest in public questions, and was ‘Wwill- 
ing to work for the public, and to accept pub- 
lic responsibility, he could not see. ather 
would she bring to her home life the steadier 
life and energy which all these functions de- 
manded and required. How could her char- 
acter, then, be spoiled by this very question, 
and by other questioi:s such as the education 
of the poor, the State church, the question of 
war, or of religious liberty? How could these 
things hurt her, she should like to know? 
The higher being is the most complex, and 
men and women had no right to impose on 
those who wished for this higher development, 
the suffocation of all their best and noblest de- 
sires. (Applause). 
Miss Emily Ramsay read the followin 
port of the Bristol anc West of England 
ety for Woman Suffrage :— 
During the past year this society has great- 
ly extended its operations. Its aim has been 
directed solely to the object for which it was 
originally formed, viz., to recover for women 
househdiders and owners of property their an- 
cient right of voting for members of Patlia- 
ment, On the 8thof March a large and highly 
successful public meeting was held in Colston 
Hall, Bristol, presided over by Prof. Newman, 
at which Mrs. Fawcett delivered an address, 
entitled,“Why Women require the Suffrage ?”’ 
At the conclusion, petitions to both Houses 
of Patliament were signed by the chairthiaf on 
behalf of the meeting. This meeting was the 
most influential that had ever been held in 
Bristol for this object. The largeness of the 
audience and their enthusiasm showed’thuch 
increase in the intensity of popular feeling on 
the subject in the town and neighborhood 
since the previous year. : 
The meeting at Bristol was one of 4 béries 
arranged by this society to take place in the fol- 
owing towns :-—Bath, Frome, Taunton, Exe- 
ter, Plymouth and Tayistock, to each of which 
alecture was delivered by Mrs. Fawcett, who 
had kindly accepted the invitation, of your 
committee. Similar meetings at Gfoncester, 
Cheltenham, and Cirencester were addressed 
by Miss Becker, of Manchester, whose exer- 
tious fot the political enfranchisement of her 
scx are so well known. 
Thirteen lectures on ‘‘Woman,, Suffrage’ 
were also given under the auspices of this so- 
ciety; ‘at vatidus places in South Wales and 
the midland counties, one of the largest taking 
lace at Hereford. Whenever a petition to 
arliament was proposed at these meetings in 
support of Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill, it was al- 
ways carried, usually with few, ifany, dissen- 
tients. ; 
During the past year this society has, also 
been engaged in printing and circulating 
pamphlets advocating the cause. 
Matiy new members have joined the'soclety 
during the past year, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen have consented to be added w 
our vice-presidents:—The Countess of Marr, 
Lady Bowring, Lord Edmund Fi -Maurice, 
Canon Kingsley, and Dr. Lush, M. PY © 
We must record with pleasuge. that 
among several new committees, in connection 
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with our own, one has been formed at Bath, 
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of which Lady Anna Gore Langton is presi- 
dent. 

In drawing up this report your committee 
have deemed it best to give merely a bare out- 
line of the efforts of their own society. There 
are now four principal centers of action in fa- 
yor of Woman Suffrage in England: London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bristol, the 
work of each of which is so interwoven with 
that of the others that it is difficult to offer 
any detailed account of the proceedings of any 
one branch without entering into a general 
review of the whole question, To do so here 
would be quite superfluous, as such informa- 
tion is fully given in the pages of the Women’s 
Suffrage Journal, and elsewhere. 

A very important event in connection with 
this movement has been the formation, within 
the last twelve months, of the London Central 
Committtee, Your executive passed a unani- 
mous vote approving of that measure. 

It will be seen by the published statement 
that no less than twenty provincial associa- 
tions have allied themselves to it; each to 
be represented on the central board by its 
own appointed delegates, and continuing in- 
dependent as regards local action, but strength- 
ened by the central influence, and all being 
ready to act together in every case where unit- 
ed action is called for. Ar organization of 
such combined force cannot fail of becoming 
a real power in the country. 

Whilst there is much that is encouraging in 
the position which this question has now at- 
tained, it is our earnest desire that the Bristol 
and West of England Society shall keep pace 
with the rapid growth of public feeling through- 
out the kingdom; and in looking forward to 
the coming year your executive committee ven- 
ture to anticipate that its operations will be- 
come more and more efficient, presuming, as 
it is hoped that we may presume, on increased 
funds placed at our disposal. 

A political agitation like the present cannot 
be conducted without considerable expense, 
and if the means of meeting the inevitable out- 
lay were withdrawn theaction of the society 
would be crippled in every directien. The 
committee therefore feel it their duty to call 
on all who approve of the movement to express 
their sympathy by pecuniary support. Con- 
tributions of any amount will be thankfully 
received, 

The Women’s Disabilities Bill is to be re-in- 
troduced by Mr. Jacob Bright in the impend- 
ing session, and before it comes on for second 
reading it is of great importance to obtain as 
much support as possible for the measure out- 
side the House, by petitions, and every other 
means within our reach, remembering that 
success often attends bravery and diligence 
earlier than expected. 

Professor Newman stated that letters had 
been received from Dr. Lush, M. P., Mr. Wii- 
liam Morrison, M. P., Mr. 8S. V. Hare, Mr. 
Gore-Langton and Lady Anna Gore-Langton, 
Lady Bowring, Rev. Alexander Knox and 
Miss Mary Carpenter, expressing their regret 
at being unable to be present. Lady Bowring 
said:—"As the injustice done to women rate- 
payers by non-representation is becoming more 
apparent to thoughtful members of the com- 
munity, I am led to hope the present state of 
things cannot last while efforts are made by va- 
rious societies to diffuse information on topics 
fraught with such important and beneficial re- 
sults. Miss Mary Carpenter expressed her 
strong sympathy and declared it was her con- 
viction that women had as much right as men 
to the Parliamentary vote. She expressed her 
strong sense of the injustice of excluding them. 
Prof. Newman mentioned that there was in 
Clifton and Bristol a Conservative Ladies As- 
sociation. Their own society took no part be- 
tween the two great bodies which were said 
to divide England. They had supporters from 
both sides, But it so happened the Conserva- 
tive ladies were zealous in the cause of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage, and desired, in a certain way 
to divide the field of canvassing between the two 
societies. They had invited the lady secretary, 
Mrs. Savage, to appear upon the platform that 
evening, and he was glad to say she was pres- 
ent. 

Lord Amberly moved the adoption of the 
report and treasurer’s statement. Willing as 
he always was to say whatever might be in his 
power to say in behalf of Women’s Suffrage, he 
could not but think that that cause had now 
reached a stage at which more would depend 
on the conduct and example of women thein- 
selves than on the - egy which might be 
made by men. (Applause.) Although it was 
necessary when this question was first agitat- 
ed,and to a great extent was necessary still, 
that the abstract arguments in favor of Women 
Suffrage should be placed clearly before the 
public, yet he thought that now they might 
rely more on that which women themselves 
would do in those spheres of political or semi- 
political life which had been already opened 
to them. (Applause.) He alluded to the mu- 
nicipal suffrage and the school board suffrage. 
Practically when those two suffrages were 
granted the principle at issue was conceded. 
The experience which would be gained by the 
exercise of the suffrage by women in these 
cases would familiarize men with their politi- 
cal action, and would induce them in time to 
grant the Parliamentary suffrage as_ well. 
Now the position which Parliament had taken 
up,‘at the present moment, that of allowing 
women to vote in municipalities, of allowing 
them to vote for school boards, and even to sit 
at school boards, = not allowing them to vote 
for members of Parliament, was one of the 
inost inconsistent positions that could possibly 
be assumed. THe could easily understand total 
opposition to this measure, a man saying that 
it was not the province of women, that they 
would only do harm by meddling in it. (Ap- 
plause,) If that were the case, by all means 
forbid them from interfering where their inter- 
ference could not be to the public advantage— 
forbid them leaving that domestic sphere 
which they thought was all for which they 
were fit. (Applause.) That view he could 
easily understand; but he could not under- 
Stand the view which seemed to be at this mo- 
ment taken by the British Parliament, who 
had.no objection to women taking part in the 
management of municipal affairs and‘iu the im- 
portant questions which were brought before 
school boards, and yet objected to their ex- 
ercising the privilege of Parliamentary suf- 
frage. He ventured to say that had any po- 
sition so illogical as this been taken by a fe- 
male parliament, we should have had no end 
of explanations about the incapacity of women 
to grasp ageneral principal—(hear, hear)—and 
of the unreasoning character of their minds. 
They woukl have been told, as one of the prin- 
ciple opponents of the measure told them 
when it was last debated in the House of Com- 


mons, that the sympathetic element in the 
mental constitution of women blinded them to 
logic. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause.) What 
it might be that had blinded Parliament to all 
Jogie in this instance he would not undertake 
to say—certainly not the sympathetic element. 
(Laughter and applause.) He preferred illog- 
ical conduct with the sympathetic element to 
illogical conduct without-it. There was some 
good in the one, but he could see no good in | 
the other. However, granting the fact that | 
men were more logical and women more sym- 
pathetic, he could see no reason whatever in | 
this for excluding women from the suffrage 
It was altogether unreasonable to draw the in- 
ference that women should be excluded from 
the affairs of Parliament. In a country like 
ours, where there is so much misery to be rem- | 
edied, so much suffering of all kinds, we would 
think that plenty of sympathy with the logical 
element was sibly what was required for 
legislation. (Applause.) However, they might 
be sure when so much had been considered 
that the rest was coming. There were signs 
of the coming surrender. One of the clearest 
signs, he thought, was to be found in the speech 
of the Prime Minister, when he suggested that, 
although it might be inconvenient for women 
personally to vote at elections, he thought he 
would be inclined to give them the suffrage if 
they were only to exercise it through a deputy. 
Now, when such arguments as this were used 
it became perfectly clear that the fortress of 
the enemy was about to capitulate, and that 
they had only to insist on their own terms in 
their full extent in order to get them granted. 
(Applause.) Let them look to the correlative 
of this. Any one who approved of this plan of | 
voting by deputy should also approve of the | 
hard and rough work, which so often falls to the | 
lot of women, should be done by deputy. If it | 
were considered that the exercise of the suffrage 
contaminated women, how was it that they 
were not contaminated already? And if they 
werésthey should propose a retrogressive meas - 
ure which would altogether alter the character 
of English life and destroy the freedom of wo- 
men. He pointed out that it was simply ridic- 
ulous to talk as if women were all, without ex- | 
ception, models of domestic and quiet life. | 
The hours of the House of Commous were no 
doubt long and late, but the hours of society 
were still longer and still later, and whatever 
woman could be to the one without losing her 
character, she could more fitly be to the other. 
More formidable than this argument was one 
that they frequently heard, that they were 
pressing for the suffrage for spinsters and wid- 
ows, and not for married women, who it was 
said would be most competent to exercise it. 
This was not strictly correct, although a great 
deal might be said in favor of such a proposal. 
But they happened to find a certain qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage in existence. They did 
not enter into the question whether that quali- 
fication was good or bad. It sufficed that the 
constitntion of the country had long associated 
the right to vote with the possession of prop- 
erty. If that bungling bill which recently 
passed through the House of Lords was made 
a more complete measure, it was obvious mar- 
ried women, if they possessed the qualifica- 
tion, would be able to vote. Lord Amberley 
hinted that in the course of time University 
degrees might be granted to women, and he 
believed it would be for the advantage of so- 
ciety. He did not think it likely that men 
would ever have to take women’s present place | 
in society, but even if it should come to that, | 
men would be none the worse for understand- | 
ing something of the management of children. 
He concluded by a quotation from Plato— 
“Nothing can be more absurd than the prac- 
tice of women not following the same pursuits | 
as men, with all their strength and with one | 
mind; for thus the State, instead of being a | 
whole, and as much again, is reduced to half, | 
and yet has the same toils to undergo. And | 
this is a wonderful mistake for any legistator 
to make.” So said he himself. (Applause). 
Miss Sturge (of Birmingham) seconded the | 
resolution, and argued that it was only upon | 
the assumption that women were not human | 
creatures that civil rights could be logicall 
denied them. In ably criticising the speech | 
of Mr. James in the House of Commons last 
session, she read several extracts, and pro- | 
duced considerable applause by her comments 
thereon. Mr. James had said with regard to | 
women of property having votes, that if prop- | 
erty itself were the thing to be represented, 
why should not minors vote? She did not | 
think that any of them had ever said that prop- | 
erty in itself was the thing to be represented, | 
because it could only be done by a photograph. 
(Laughter.) Moreover, Mr. James did not 
appear to see that the case of minors was | 
not a Parliamentary one. Minors did vote | 
when they came of age, and they had never 
asked that women should do more than that. 
(Applause.) Then Mr. Bouverie had spoken | 
in opposition to the bill, but he took up a dif- | 
ferent tack to Mr. James; she should call it | 
the “pedestal theory.’ (Laughter.) He said 
that “women should never come down from 
their pedestal; any work, political or other- 
wise, would degrade them.’’ (Laughter.) She 
very much wondered how the work of any 
household could be conducted on the princi- 
ples that Mr. Bouverie represented. (Hear, 
hear.) She could imagine a housemaid leav- | 
ing her home and seeking such a situation; 
she could say that her master believed in wo- | 
men remaining upon a pedestal—they would | 
be contaminated by work, and her place had 
been to look ornamental in a gentleman’s fam- | 
ily. (Much laughter.) Unfortunately, when | 
a bank broke, or a company exploded, there 
were many women who had never been ac- | 
customed to work, who were thrown into a 
state of poverty—(applause)—they were utter- 
ly helpless, from having been used toa system 
of doing nothing, which Mr. Bouverie upheld 
for women. (‘‘No,’’ and “Yes.’’?) If Mr. 
Bouverie believed in the principle which he 
advocated, she thought he ought to found a so- | 
ciety for providing such ladies with the means 
of remaining on their pedestals. (Applause 
and laughter.) 
belief in his faith in his own principle. (Ap- | 
plause.) It was sometimes said that if women | 
voted they would have to go into crowds, and 
that it was undesirable that they should go 
into crowds. For herself she had never tried | 
to go into crowds, and she had never avoided 
them, and if they asked people politely they 
would give way—(applause)—and if men were 
not fit to be met with in public, how must it 
be for the women who were with them at 
home? (Loud applause.) 
The resolution was then put from the chair 
and carried. 
The Rev. J. W. Caldicott moved a resolution + 

















expressing the hearty thanks of the meeting | 


She should then have some + 


to those members of Parliament who had sup- 
ported, by their speeches or votes, the bill for 
removing the electoral disabilities of women, 
and requesting their earnest support in the 
same direction. He said that the members of 
the House of Commons who had supported, 
by their speeches and their votes, the ciaims 
of women to electoral privileges, had to con- 
tend against the most difficult of all argu- 
ments—the argument of ridicule. In the 
House of Commons these gentlemen had had 
the courage to take the unpopular, and, if 
they pleased, what was considered there to be 
the ridiculous side. (Hear, hear.) They 
found, however, that women were possessed of 
the ordinary intelligence of humanity—(ap- 
plause)—that they were capaple of holding 
property just as men did—that they were call- 
ed upon to pay rates and taxes just as men 
were—that they suffered from bad legislation 
just as men did—that with the exception of 
certain duties, from which men themselves 
were very often exempted —and the exemption 
from which, in their case, had never been held 
to be a ground of excluding them from the 
exercise of political privileges—women were 
held, just as men‘were, responsible to the State, 
and were compelled to obey those laws which 
it pleased the State to impose upon them. 
(Applause.) When women found themselves 
in that way placed u 
regards political intelligence, political qualifi- 
cations, and political responsibility, they asked 
that they should also have a share with men 
in the privilege of political representation. 


(A —— 

Ti e Rev. U. R. Thomas seconded the reso- 
lution. He said he was there, as others were, 
not in any sense because the object was con- 
nected with political work, but because it was 
one of the social problems which came much 
nearer to the life and heart of England than 
political questions did. (Applause.) There- 
fore, in seconding the resolution, he reminded 
them that the bill introduced by Mr. Jacob 
Bright—the worthy brother of the tribune of 
the people—(applause)—received the support 
not only of Liberals, but of about fifty of the 
Conservative members of the House. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The resolution was carried with only a few 
dissentients. 

Mr. Herbert Thomas moved that a petition 
to both Houses of Parliament for the removal 
of the electoral disabilities of women be signed 
by the President and be forwarded to Earl 
Ducie for presentation to the House of Lords, 
and tothe senior member for Bristol (Mr. Mor- 
ley) for presentation to the House of Com- 
mons. (Applause.) He said they must all 
fee] that the ladies themselves that evening 
had indicated by the ability with which they 
had eat forward their object that they really 
could enter into and understand political ques- 
tions, as well as those which relate to the gov- 
erpment of the nation as those which relate 
to the government of the household. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Miss Lilias Ashworth seconded the resolu- 
tion, and trusted that the 202 members of Par- 
liament who voted for the Women’s Disabili- 
ties Bill would be even more strengthened this 
year than hitherto by the numbers of petitions 
that would be sent to them from their constit- 
uents and the country generally. (Applause.) 
Last year the petitions to Parliament in favor 
of the bill were signed by upwards of 187,000 
persons. (Applause.) When they considered 
this fact, and took into consideration the great 
number of public meetings that had been held 
throughout the country, and which had been 
mostly addressed by women, it became hardly 
possible for their opponents to say that women 
did not want the suffrage. (Applause.) She 
referred to the fact that women were not only 
required to pay taxes as well as men, and had 





mn a level with men as | 





to obey the laws which were made for them— | 


or against them as the case might be—but 
they were obliged, as in the case of Bridgewa- 
ter, to pay for the malpractices of male electors 
—(hear, hear)—and should a clause be insert- 
ed in the ballot bill throwing the expenses of 
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men in Parliament who, perhaps, would not 
support their views in any question 


impose upon them laws more burdensome 
than it was possible to bear. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. F. Norris supported the resolution in | Codfish, 
an able speech, and read the petition which it | Pollock, 


was proposed to send to Parliament. 
The resolution was adopted. 


—(hear, | Mackerel, 
hear)—and might perhaps be men who would | Salmon, 


Professor Newman moved the cordial thanks | 


of the meeting to the President, and all the 
other distinguished friends of the movement 


who had come from a distance to take part in | Smoked Bloaters, 


the proceedings. (Applause.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Wilber- 
force Tribe, and was carried by acclamation. 

The President thanked the meeting cordial- 
ly for the very kind way in which they had re- 
ceived the resolution. She trusted that that 
room, which had already witnessed the tri- 
umph of many causes, such as free trade, the 
extension of the franchise, such as it was to 
men—(hear, hear,)—and the slavery question, 
might also be hallowed by the success of that 
cause, not the least she hoped in the benefit 
it would be to the country. (Loud applause. ) 
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Nargely due to this faithlessness. The suprem- 
acy of Germany in European politics will be 
favorable to the growth of woman’s rights. 

A strong practical argument in favor of suf- 
frage for women is their average comparative 
obedience to law. Thus, in Springfield, there 
are eighty-six men and eight women now in 
the jail and house of eorrection. Elsewhere, 
the contrast is equally in favor of women. 
Women are more generally law-abiding than 
_any other class of citizens, and more than two 
thirds of the church members of the State are 
women. Three quarters of all the women of 
‘the State are American born and educated. 
Let the ‘women vote. “Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee a ruler over many things.” 


The Delaware Tribune demands equal repre- 

gentation for Newcastle County. With a pop 
ulation of 63,500, Newcastle County is only al- 
lowed the same representation as Kent Coun- 
‘ty, which contains only 30,000, and with Sus. 
-gex County which contains only 31,500—so that 
one man in the two southern counties out- 
qweighs two menin Newcastle. This is certain- 
jy rather rough. But how about the women 
of Delaware? They not only are deprived of 
-one half but of the whole. All combined are 
‘not equal to one man politically. While the 
‘Delaware Tribune is demanding equal repre- 
-gentation for Newcastle County suppose it de- 
mands the same for women also? 


Ths Boston Advertiser says :— 


The advocates of Woman Suffrage in Eng- 
land are preparing for their campaign. They 
have formed a central committee in London, 
andintend to do their best to influence Par- 
liament. Many of the names upon this com- 

vmittee, however, are not the names of men 
who will work. The agitation as far as it has 
gone—writes our London correspondent—ap- 
| pears to be nothing more than an amusement. 


This “amusement” has already resulted in 
giving the women of England equal suffrage 
in all municipal and local elections. The only 
political right still withheld is suffrage for 
‘members of Parliament and this is confident- 
ly expected. Such results are indeed highly 
aamusing—to Woman Suffragists. 


Ata meeting of prominent friends of Tem- 
perance held on the 23d inst., in Wesleyan 
Hall a Central Committee was organized for the 
promotion of national legislation to suppress 
intemperance, This committee was compos- 
ed of twelve men and twelve women as fol- 
lows :—Gilbert Haven, John T. Sargent, J. B. 
Dunn, E. H. Johnson, S. W. Hodges, Seth 
Hunt, G. H. Vibbert, Martin Griffin, W. Wells 
Brown, H. D. Cushing, Josiah H. Carter, J. 
C. Haynes, Mrs. S.S. Foster, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Ella Rockwood, Miss Amanda 
Lane, Mrs. L. W. Pond, Mrs. S. J. Nowell, 
Mrs. M. J. Pearson, Lydia B. Hart, Mrs. E. 
‘C, Churchell, Mrs. Charles Wilkins, Mrs. Hay- 
ward, Mrs. G. H. Vibbert. 


A very important meeting of the National 

Union for the Education of Women has lately 
been held at Belfast, Ireland. The chair was 
occupied by the Earl of Dufferin, an accom- 
plished member of government; and Mrs. 
Grey, a lady who has been very prominent ia 
the movement, was a principal speaker. In 
‘the course of the meeting it was pointed out 
that the immense preponderance in numbers 
of women over men, and the increasing reluc- 
tance, or inability of men to marry, made it all 
the more necessary that the education of wo- 
men should be of a kind to enable them to 
help themselves. It was stated that three mil- 
lions of women in the British Islands were 
now earning their living by work outside of 
their own homes. 


On Monday afternoon, at Pleasantville, Pa., 
a span of horses, with the whipple-trees of a 
wagon or sleigh attached, came tearing down 
the main street of the village, driving all before 
them, and threatening destruction to any one 
who should attempt to arrest them. Among 
others who saw them coming was Mrs. John 
Titus, who, although but a weak woman show- 
ed herself equal to the occasion. Planting her- 
self in their path, she tried to frighten them as 
they approached by waving her apron, but it 
did not avail, and just as they passed her, she 
sprang to their head and caught one by the 
bits. It staggered her for a moment, and those 
who witnessed the daring feat, expected to see 
her trampled under the horses’ feet, but she 
maintained her hold, until aid arrived and she 
was released. 


The National Labor Convention, unlike the 
Massachusetts State Convention, failed to en- 
dorse Woman Suffrage. There is, indeed, a 
resolution in favor of Equal Rights for all. But 
similar resolutions have been passed by every 
Republican state convention in the land. The 
Tribune has clamored for years, for ‘Suffrage 
forall citizens,’’ but, although women are citi- 
zens and so pronounced by the Supreme Court, 
the Tribune opposes Woman Suilrage. Such 
glittering generalities, therefore, are an insult 
towomen. We regret the failure of the Labor 
Reformers to recognize the necessity of Impar- 
ial Suffrage for men and women in order to 
enlist the whole people in the primary meet- 
ings, without which we shall always be govern- 
@d by cliques and rings. 

The New York Tribune remarks that the 


(Boston) Irish Charitable Society has done a 
delish as well as an ungallant thing, in decid- 


ing not to admit the ladies to its annual din- 
ner op St. Patrick’s Day. Of course, befoer- 
this decision was reached, there was an in- 
tensely animated debate about the matter. 
Mr. Thomas Dolan enthusiastically declared 
that “he was a ladies’ man, and, if they were 
allowed to come, he would bring two.’ There 
spake the true Hibernian spirit! But another 
spirit seems to have had its influence; there 
was evidently a feeling that thé ladies if ad- 
mitted would uncomfortably restrain by their 
presence the conviviality appropriate to a St. 
Patrick dinner; and so, by a majority of two, 
the Irish Charitables voted to revel without 
the incumbrance of Kathleen Mavourneen 
and the rest, 


Last week, in New York, the Woman’s Tea 
Company commenced business, under the au- 
spices of Mme. Demorest. In their rooms, on 
Broadway, which are handsomely and com- 
fortably furnished, the ladies have on exhibi- 
tion specimens of the real Mandarin tea, and 
any number of Chinese, Japanese, and Orien- 
tal curiosities, brought from the Celestial land 
by the adventurous woman who explored that 
wonderful country in quest of tea for the wo- 
men of her native land. On the opening day 
a stream of notables and fashionables swept 
into the little bazaar until a late hour in the 
evening. Each visitor was served in Celestial 
style with a cup of fragrant and delicicus 
Mandarin tea by the fair hands of Mme. D. 
herself, or one of her charming assistants, 
Mrs, Lacey, Mrs. Terrell, Misses Geraty, Cur- 
tis, McGaskill, or Farrell. The experiment 
will doubtless prove a successful one, for the 
fair ones will remain in constant attendance. 


As women are preéminently tea drinkers, 


‘they certainly should be tea-dealers. It is un- 


derstood however that Mme. Demorest is not 
a tea-totaler—being an eminent milliner also. 


The Chicago Pulpit tells of the fraterniza- 
tion of sects brought about by the late fire. A 
Jewish and a Presbyterian congregation use 
alternately the Second Presbyterian church. 
The Universalists, by courtesy of a Jewish con- 
gregation, worship in a synagogue. An Epis- 
copalian and a Presbyterian audience each as- 
semble on Sunday where upon other days the 
minstrels and diama-hold sway. This growing 
liberality is not confined to Protestent sects, 
norto our own country. It belongs to the 
spirit of the age. Robert Collyer says he saw 
“one of the first gleams of the millennium 
when he attended a Presbyterian service in a 
Roman Catholic church at Lucerne, and heard 
a sermon acceptable in every way to a Unita- 
rian minister.”’ In theisland of Sante Domin- 
go where the people are Roman Catholics of 
Spanish descent. Several Methodist churches 
are being built with money contributed in 
part by the ‘Catholics themselves. Many of 
the citizens subscribe liberally to both church- 
es, 


As we predicted last week, a mass meeting 
of Liberals (?) was held in Salt Lake city on 
the 14th ult., to petition Congress for a regis- 
tration act and for the abolition of Woman 
Suffrage as exercised there. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a memorial. Able 
speeches were made, and an earnest determi- 
nation expressed to fight to the bitter end the 
abuses of the elective franchise as practiced 
there by the Church authorities. Never were 
the people more in earnest than the Liberals 
in Utah to obtain their rights. It is said that 
the Mormon press do not contradict the charge 
that aliens and children voted at the last elec- 
tion. The miners in all the principal districts 
are holding meetings and preparing petitions 
to Congress to sustain the Federal judiciary 
and correct the Mormon violation of the law. 
Again we remind our friends in Congress that 
the voting of aliens and children has nothing 
to do with the voting of women who are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State of 
Utah. The first is wrong and illegal. Let 
it be suppressed. The last is right and legal. 
Let it be maintained. Polygamy is preémi- 
nently the woman’s question. Let the wo- 
men vote in Utah. 


At the recent Temperance Convention in 
Boston Mr. J. M. Usher reported for the com- 
mittee a list of one hundred and twelve vice- 
presidents (all men) which was accepted and 
more were subsequently added on motion of 
friends. After music from the choir, Rev. Mr. 
Timlow was introduced. ‘‘He combatted the 
idea that the temperance movement was retro- 
grading. He thought that a majority of the 
clergy and the press of the State favored tem- 
perance. He did not favor Woman Suffrage, 
but if he thought they could accomplish th is 
great reform he would advocate allowing them 
to vote on the subject. He favored the estab- 
lishment of inebriate asylums.” This Rev. Mr. 
Timlow may be a very well-meaning man, but 
temperance women will think him a singularly 
impertinentone. “He does not favor Woman 


| Suffrage, but if he thought they could accom- 


plish this great reform, he would advocate al- 








lowing them to vote on the subject!’ Ah, in- 
deed! In view of such condescension, the wo- 
men of Massachusetts should demand the bal- 
lot first and debate the temperance question 
afterwards. 


The absurdity of the recent decision of our 
imbecile Supreme Court, that women cannot 
be Justices of the Peace in Massachusetts be- 
cause they cannot hold a judicial office, has 
been exemplified by the Superior Court for 
Plymoath County a: its present verm, ‘Le 
gase of Willard Ames against Saiiy A:nes, 


to recover for board of the deferdant, was re- 
ferred by rule of court, in accordance with 
the agreement and wishes of the parties and 
their counsel, to a board of five referees con- 
sisting of one man and four women, namely: 
Benjamin Howard, Sarah C. Hooper, Lucre- 
tia Proctor, Abagail P. Ames and Susanna 
Pratt; the award of a majority of the referees 
to be decisive and final. The parties live in 
West Bridgewater, as do all the referees except 
the one last named, who lives in North Bridge- 
water. Now these women referees are not 
only deputed to exercise a function which is 
purely judicial, but their award is to be deci- 
sive and final. The Boston Advertiser was 
shocked when the Woman Suffragists, at Fra- 
mingham, had the audacity to call the wisdom 
of the Chief Justice in question. What will 
the newspapers say now, when the Superior 
Court treats the decision as “bosh?” Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? 


The National Prohibition Conveution, in 
session at Columbus, Ohio, on the 22nd ult, 
adopted Woman Suffrage asa plank in the 
party platform. We congratulate the Prohi- 
bitionists on being the first party to espouse 
this great act of justice in National Conven- 
tion. But what will Rev. Messrs Fulton and 
Trafton do aboutit. The resolutions declare 
that there can be no greater peril to the na- 
tion than the existing party competition for 
the liquor vote; that removals from public of- 
fice for mere difference of opinion are wrong; 
that fixed and moderate salaries should take 
the place of fees and perquisites ; that all means 
be taken to prevent competition and encourage 
economy ; that the president and vice-president 
should be elected directly by the people; in fa- 
vor of a sound national currency adequate to 
the business, and convertible into gold and 
silver at the will of the holder; that the rates 
of ocean and inland postage, railroad and tele- 
graph charges, and rates of transportation 
should be made as low as possible by law; op- 
pose discrimination in favor of capital against 
labor as well as monopolies ancl class legisla- 
tion; favor the extension of suffrage to all re- 
gardless of sex; fostering‘and extending com- 
mon schools by the government; a liberal pol- 
icy to encourage emigration, James Black, of 
Pennsylvania, was nominated for President 
and John Russell of Michigan, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and thé convention adjourned sine die. 


Mr. Renan, the eminent French Liberal, like 
almost all Frenchmen, is utterly illiberal on 
the woman question. He advocates letting 
the husband have two votes, one for himself 
and one for his wife, and that the father 
should vote for his children who are under 
age. He says: “It is impossible that a wo- 
man should take part in political life; but it is 
only just that she should be counted.’’ This is 
just what the slaveholders always said. “It is 
impossible that a negro should take part in po- 
litical life, but it is only just that he shou!d be 
counted.” In order to use women to increase 
the political power of the men to whom 
they belong, Renan violates his own logic. 
Here is his political theory :— 

‘A country is composed of two essential ele- 
ments: 1, the citizens taken separately, as 
simple units; 2, the social functions, groups, 
interests, property. Two chambers are, then, 
necessary; and no regular government what- 
soever will live without twochambers. A sin- 
gle chamber, chosen by the votes of the citi- 
zens taken as simple units, might not contain 
a single magistrate, a single general, a single 
professor, etc. Such a chamber would but ill 
represent the property, the interests, what one 
might call the moral electoral colleges of the 
nation. It is, then, absolutely necessary that, 
by the side of an assembly elected by the citi- 
zens without distinction of profession, title, 
or social classes, there should be an assembly 
made by another process, and representing 
the different capacities, specialties, and inter- 
ests, without which there is no organized 
state.” 

Now women are evidently entitled to partic- 
ipate in government in both the above capac- 
ities. 1. As individual ‘citizens or social 
units.” 2. As a class possessing peculiar “ca- 
pacities, specialities and interests without 
which there is no organized state.” 


The Boston Commonwealth last week did 
very great though doubtless unintentional in- 
justice to the Joint Special Committee on Suf- 
frage and an equally great injustice to the 
Counsel for the petitioners. Our friend Mr. 
Slack was evidently misinformed by an in- 
competent or malicious reporter. He says 
that ‘‘probably there is not a Committee at 
the State House more utterly out of sympathy 
with its work than this same Committee on 
Woman Suffrage.” On the contrary a ma- 
jority of both committees including the Chair- 
men are heartily in favor of suffrage, have ex- 
tended every courtesy to the petitioners, and 
will probably report in their favor! Again, in 
regard to the advocates, he asserts that “not 
one comes forward with clear-headed states- 
manship to prove that it is ‘‘expedient,” a 
wise, ay! and a necessary measure for the 
good not only of the women of the State, but 
also of its men.” Now so far is this charge 
from being true, that it is difficult to see how 
a more thorough and impregnable statement 
could have been made. This will appeareven 
from the brief and inadequate summary we 
extract from the daily papers. The statistics 
“of population were given showing that more 





than three fourths of the women of Massachu- 


setts are educated, native born citizens—that 
seven eighths of all the new voters would be of 
this class—that the result would be an in- 
creased American majority of over 76,000—that 
the comparative statistics of intemperance and 
of crime show an immense moral superiority 
in favor of women—that more than two thirds 
of our church members are women—that wo- 
men are less belligerent than men—that the 
progress of society lies in the direction of ex- 
tending suffrage and of the enlargement of wo- 
man’s sphere. In regard to the alleged in- 
sufficiency of advertising, it is sufficient to say 
that the Green Room was crowded and a larger 
audience therefore would have been impossi- 
ble. We hope Mr. Slack will find time to at- 
tend the next hearing and give the petitioners 
the benefit of his own undoubted zeal and 
ability, and a more appreciative report of the 
proceedings. 








LETTER FROM MRS. CAMPBELL. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Since I wrote my last 
letter from the lecture field, I have had a varied 
experience. In the town of Harvard, I spoke 
in the Unitarian church to a small audience, 
The Rev. Mr. Goddard introduced me and did 
all in his power to make my meeting success- 
ful. My next meeting was in Lancaster, the 
town where last year several women petition- 
ed to be let alone, (feeling that the political 
company of Idiots and Felons, was altogether 
suitable for them?) I do not know how they 
feel about it now as non of the petitioners 
came out to hear me. I should judge Lancas- 
ter people were in the midst of a Rip Van 
Winkle nap—from which it is doubtful if they 
awake until after women vote. There is, 
however, one man residing there who, though 
an invalid, is wide awake on all questions of 
reform. He has just given the public library 
of the town a bound volume of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and also subscribed for twelve cop- 
ies for a year, to be sent to different parts of 
the country to enlighten the people upon the 
question. 

From Lancaster I went to Pepperell where, 
on Monday evening, the Rev. B. F. Clark lec- 
tured to the people against women generally, 
and Woman Suffrage inparticwar. A gentle- 
man who heard his lecture informed me of the 
main arguments used, and objections brought 
against Woman Suffrage. These I answered 
according to my ability to do so, but his tirade 
against women, as a class, was too low and 
vile to admit of any comment in public. The 
name of his mother must have past long since, 
from his memory, and as for wife and daugh- 
ter—Heaven forbid that such as he should 
have either. The above named clergyman is a 
Congregationalist minister. 

Will the Congregationalist please inform us 
if the utterances of this disciple are what con- 
gregationalism means? We would not judge 
too hastily. The effect produced upon the 
people of Pepperell by this Rev. defamer of 
women, was to bring out an audience complete- 
ly filliag the large room in which my meeting 
was held. The Hon. Levi Wallace introduced 
me, and for an hour and a half the most per- 
fect order was preserved and the most respect- 
ful attention given. I could not but feel that 
the gospel of woman’s equality was well receiv- 
ed; indeed, many persons expressed their faith 
to me after the meeting, and I heard the next 
day of those who went to scoff returning to 
advocate our cause. My next meeting was in 
South Sudbury. There also a goodly number 
assembled to hear me—three clergymen—two 
of them suffragists. Princeton was my next 
appointment. There I was cordially received 
by a small audience, due no doubt to the fact 
that it was a very cold blustering night. Dea- 
con Everett, of Anti-Slavery memory, introduc- 
ed me there—and also the next night in East 
Princeton, where a well filled hall gave me re- 
newed courage and a good contribution. 

The Deacon and his wife took me home— 
made me comfortable for the night, and sent 
me on my way to East Templeton rejoicing. 
At the last named place is a new hall, with 
Tablets on either side recording the names of 
the dear, brave sons and brothers who return- 
ed not after the battle. A lady and gentle- 
man whose names I have furgotten discoursed 
sweet music while the people collected, and it 
was evident that Woman Suffrage means some- 
thing more than idle talk to those earnest men 
and women. They are awake and ready to 
work. Ishould be glad to write you at length 
of the people I have met the last week, but 
time, and space in your columns alike forbid. 
Saturday night at Gardner in the vestry of the 
Congregational church, I lectured to an ap- 
preciative audience. I was kindly entertain- 
ed at the house of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Cas- 
well, subscribers to the JoURNAL, and earnest 
friends of the cause. 

The truth is, dear readers, our meetings have 
never been so well attended and so enthusias - 
tic since the Massachusetts Association first 
sent out its agents. 

Last week I met a learned man who inform- 
ed me that he has been a long time trying to 
arrange his business, to get at the work of 
writing a book on “The True Sphere of Wo- 
man.” He seems to think something will 
have to be done soon, and he is the man to do 
it. Lasked him to begin by writing a book 
upon “The True Sphere of Man;” he being the 





superior sex, it is altogether important to 





ri 


know his true sphere first, and as no woman 
is impertinent enough to write a book upon 
that side of the question, it is to be hoped this 
gentleman may be induced to turn his atten- 
tion in that direction. The stage waits at the 
door to take me to the depot. 
MARGARET W CAMPBELL. 
GARDNER, Feb. 19. 





A WOMAN OF FACULTY. 


On going to lecture in Acton recently, I was 
told by our agent, Mr. Johnson, who by the ” 
way, is managing the matter pertaining to lec- 
tures excellently, that I was to be the guest 
of Mrs. B. A. Stearns. And since she is al- 
ready before the public, I am guilty of no of- 
fence in making known a little more of her his- 
tory as received from her own lips. 

Born in New Hampshire, of parents who 
were unable to give her the advantages of ear- 
ly schooling, she, as soon as of suitable age, 
went into the mills to earn for herself the 
means of education; which limited and insuffi- 
cient as she now feels it to be, was yet enough 
to secure her a position as a teacher in the 
public schools, Thinking, however, that the 
business of tailoring offered more pecuniary 
success, she commenced to learn the trade, 
which led to acquaintance with an intelligent, 
worthy man of the same occupation, to whom 
she was shortly after married, and who is as 
proud of his wife's success, to-day, as if it were 
his own. 

Three daughters were born to them and yet 
her hands were not full, so leaving tailoring 
for dressmaking, her attention was soon called. 
to the diagrams for cutting ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s dresses. To the methods then in use 
she added one of her own, which proved so 
valuable that it was copyrighted and soon in 
general use by the best dressmakers. For this, 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie As- 
sociation awarded a silver medal at their elev- 
enth exhibition in 1869. And upon her circu- 
lar are the names of leading dressmakers from 
Maine to California bearing the highest tes- 
timony to the practical worth of her improved 
diagram. I was shown her correspondence on 
file, all arranged in the most systematic way. 
And her business sagacity, promptness in fill- 
ing orders—for some were received from Michi- 
gan during my stay,—the business appearance 
of her packing boxes, show cards, circulars, bill » 
heads and all pertaining to her larg? work 
show just the same capacity for management, 
that has so generally been accorded to men. 
To her diagram for cutting ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s dresses, she has just added another for 
cutting men’s and boy’s shirts. “The most 
complete system ever offered to the public,’ 
the “rights” for which are being very rapidly 
taken up. 

“She’s homely and dowdy as a woman, I 
dare say,”’ says Augustus, caressing the shad- 
ow on his upper lip. Not so fast, Augustus. 
Imagine a tall, well formed woman of forty or 
thereabouts, with black hair, slightly wavy 
and tempered with silver lines, parted over a 
well-arched forehead, with clear brown eyes, 
straight nose, good mouth, smooth skin, ready 
smile and pleasant voice, and you have a toler- 
able picture of my subject; not forgetting a 
well-fitting dress of deep garnet merino, with 
neat collar and cuffs. 

“But the poor neglected daughters” cries 
Mother Doolittle, what of them?’’ Well, the 
daughters are all at school. One in Woburn, 
where she can have the advantage of the high 
school, and good music teachers; for the moth- 
er being very fond of music herself, and never 
having enjoyed its culture, is made able by her 
earnings to give her daughters the training she 
herself was deprived of. The other daughters 
attend school at Acton, and study and practice 
their music at home. 

“Ts the house well kept and neat?” Even 
so. The sitting room with plants and piano 
and books is a cheery place; and upon one 
side has a cabinet filled with shells, minerals, 
and historical relics, all of which Mrs. Stearns 
will be able to give you an interesting account 
of, for they are her especial pride, So much 
so, that some of her neighbors are a lit- 
tle inclined to tease her on account of pro. 
pensity for relics, and the wife of the Senator 
from that district had, a few days before my 
arrival, sent her an outrageous picture of a rat, 
with the assurance that it was the “veritable 
one that ate the malt.’’ 

“Can she make good bread?” This question 
was answered by the Middlesex County Agri- 
cultural Society, which, for five years in suc- 
cession, awarded her the prize for the best 
bread made from imported flour, domestic 
flour, and also for the best Graham bread and 
brown bread. And to show that the mantle is 
descending upon her daughters, let me tell you 
that the two older of these, took prizes in the 
past two years from the same society for the 
best white bread. 

“Does she believe in Woman Suffrage ?”’ did 
you ask, my dear JouRNAL? Why of course, 
and took the affirmative side of that question, 
in a debate before the Actou Lyceum, the even- 
ing after my lecture there, with great credit 
to herself and the cause, as I heard not long 
since from several who were present; notwith- 
standing the fact that it was her maiden speech 
upon any question, Truly, to quote the words 
of Mrs. Burleigh, This is one of the “people 
worth knowing.” Ava C. BowLes 
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Miscellany. 


[For the Womax’s JouRNAL.} 
STAND AND WAIT. 


The days are long for grieving, 
And the nights are heavy with pain, 
Bitter the world’s deceiving; 
Empty its praise and disdain. 
We look up through eyes that have shed all 
their tears, 
And we ask,"“What comes after these terrible 
years ” 


‘We have wandered down from the mountains, 
Down from the purple hills, 
We have left behind us the fountains 
That fed the erystal rills, 
‘Whose waters were bright with the clearness 
of truth, 
Whose sands were of gold in the eyes of our 
youth ; 


‘We have no more soft red roses 
‘To wreathe in our faded hair; 
There’s a grave where a heart reposes, 
We left all our roses there, 
Are they dead, we wonder, and brown and 
dry ? 
Do they tell no tale to a passer-by ? 


We think it is hard to remember 
June, and its far, sweet days, 
When we stand in the winds of December, 
And the creeping winter haze 
‘Wraps us about with its garment of cloud, 
Trailing and cold as the folds of a shroud. 


In some seed-time, a life ago, 
Our hands were very strong; 
We said, we shall reap as we sow, 
And the waiting will not be for long. 
But the summer is over; the harvest is done, 
The strong hands are empty; we stand here 
alone. 


It is written,—we cry despairing, 
And who shall fight against Fa te? 
We have striven with faithful daring, 
The sentence is, “Stand and wait ;” 
And of all the gifts that we counted the best, 
Now we ask forthe single gift of rest. 








Ah! the days are long for grieving, 
And the nights are heavy with pain, 
But beyond the world’s deceiving, 
Beyond its boon or bane, 
We have found the rewarding of weary quest: 
“For the people of God there remaineth a 


rest.’’ 
_—_- Pee  —-- — —— 
(For the WomAn’s JOURNAL.) 
SUG, 


BY MISS G, F. GILBERT. 


Sunset flooding a Southern landscape— 
shining through the luxuriant vines that cover 
a trellised porch, and falling on poor Sug's 
curly head, and on the lithe, dark fingers that 
are busily engaged in selecting the long, leafy 
tendrils of therunning plants, to complete the 
bouquet she is holding. 

On the still air, laden with the breath of 
Southern blooms, softened by distance, comes 
the notes of a bugle, faint, but clear. 

The child paused and listened, bending won- 
deringly forward, to catch the sound. 

“Tt’s the Northern soldiers, Sug,’”’ said a 
voice behind her, in a wild, eager whisper, 
“It’s the Lincoln men.” 

“And what be they coming here for, mam- 
my?” said the child, turning to look at the 
dark face so like her own, and frightened at 


what she saw upon it, “I’se fraid, I is.’’ 


The woman did not answer. She looked 
through the foliage, her fierce, defiant eyes 
resting on her Southern lord, who, pacing 
leisurely up and down the garden walk, paused 
to listen with saddened visage, and then, like a 
caged leopardess, snuffing the pure air of free 
dom, bent forward exultant to catch the sound. 

“You hurry up, when you're ordered, you 
lazy nig!’ cried the angry voice of an embryo 
master, who, rushing out on the porch, followed 
the words with a blow. ‘‘She was to have the 
flowers before she went away, and she’s ‘most 
off, now—getting into her carriage.” 

The bouquet that had been gathered and ar- 
ranged for Sug by her mother, the arrogant 
young master intended as a gift toa fair young 
girl about his own age, the child of one of his 
mother’s guests, to whom the incipient beau 
‘was to present it, with his best bow. 

**You come along now,” said the boy, furi- 
ous at the delay, seizing the child instead of 
the bouquet, and dragging her after him; “if 
she is gone when we get there, you'll catch it.”” 

Sug bore a closer resemblance to the young 
aristocrat than was seemly, and the eyes of 
the woman blazed, as they followed them out. 


these proving of none effect, the mistress long 
ago had ceased to lay them, and, silently nurs- 
ing her wrath, fiercely bided the time, sure to 
come, when another would take the place of 
the beautiful quadroon, and she, a cast-off 
favorite, without hope or help, be delivered 
over to her tender mercies, and doomed to 
suffer the pent-up vengeance of years, 

And Hagar, trembling and insecure, know- 
ing as only such as she can know what it was 
to be delivered captive into such hands as hers, 
looked forward to the time with a terror born 
of the woful experience of those who had gone 
a similar path before her; and the time, inex- 
orable as the cruel fate darkly waiting for her, 
had crept steadily on without rest or pause. 

Three nights ago, she had looked into the 
sad eyes of a new captive, that had been re- 
cently bought for a song, (slaves being down in 
the market), and the malignant triumph on 
the face of the mistress told her that the 
dreadful time was here. 

Three nights ago, she had stood where she 
stood now, wrestling with inward agony, and 
beholding from the terrors that threatened her 
only one door of escape—the dark and narrow 
one that many a despairing soul had taken be- 
fore her. Resolvyingin her desperation to take 
it, and casting wildly about for the way, the 
bugle of the Northern troops rang forth, call- 
ing to flight and freedom. 

There had been cautious gleanings of bits of 
information since then, regarding their where. 
abouts, and the best way to reach them ; a rap- 
id, secret gathering of a devoted little band 
ready to share her danger and her hope; to 
brave the frightful risks they ran, and peril all 
for freedom. 

Three nights ago; and the shadows of the 
third were gathering; all was ready, and the 
time she had set was here. 

During the momentous day, whose hours 
seemed to drag so slowly, there had been dark 
rumors afloat, which had well nigh maddened 
her, of the Northern soldiers breaking up their 
camp, and taking up their line of march to do 
battle with the enemy. 

True or false, they showed the trembling 
soul how doubly dangerous was the flight she 
contemplated, when so uncertain were the 
movements of those to whom she would flee. 

In mental torture, she had waited for the 
sunset, and the bugle sounding the retreat,— 
the bugle, angel-toned, that had saved her 
from the dreadful deed, gave again heavenly 
assurance that help was still within her reach. 

A brief space of torturing suspense was yet 
to be suffered. Would it sound again, at nine ? 
The shadows of the night that were to shicld 
her flight were deepening; it was now the 
tremulous, fearful pause between the two; the 
terrible waiting moments before action, when 
the roused soul, alert, is pervading every sense, 
stringing every nerve to its utmost tension; 
the breathless watching for the appointed 
time. , 

The great clock in the hall struck seven, 


eight, and then, after waiting through a dread- 
ful time that seemingly would never end,— 
nine. 

Waiting out in the darkness, she listened 
for the bugle notes with bated breath. 

One moment of silence after the strokes 
had ceased; a pall-like stillness on the air 
around her. Vainly listening for another 
moment, she wrung her helpless, captive hands» 
“Oh for the sound! Oh God!’ it was the cry 
of a tortured soul that had lost the power to 
frame a prayer, and while the passion of itS 
misery was at its height, the welcome notes 
rang out as if in answer, and she sank down 
sobbing, feeling like one redeemed. 

It was early, yet; but the night was dark, 
and the time propitious. The master, and his 
guests, above stairs, were deep in political de- 
bate, into which the mistress, lost to all else, 
had entered with Southern ardor; the portion 
of the house she was in was deserted, for the 
time, even by the house servants. She seized 
the precious moment, gliding noiselessly to the 


short for sugar, a pet name given her by the 
house-servants, in which the more stately one 
of Dinah had been submerged and lost; to 
the heart-broken mother the look was to be a 
| final one; she had pledged herself, to the little 
band, not to take the child. 

The masters, for miles around, had been on 
the watch, since the Northern troops had 
been so near them, and they were almost cer- 
tain to be missed and pursued, and a child 
like Sug would clog their flight, and endanger 
| the safety of all. There was no one in the 
} nursery as she entered. The*child of the 
| mistress, after a prolonged fit of peevish rest- 
| lessness, had fallen asleep in his cradle, and 
so had poor Sug, on the floor beside her. 

It might have been because white blood is un- 





nursery for one more look at Sug. Sug was | 


fu) by fear of punishment, if her task was un- 
fulfilled. 

It was the child of the wife, and the child of 
the bondwoman, the degradation of the hu- 
miliating servitude deepened a thousand fold 
dy the fact that the same blood ran in the 
veins of both. This ingenious plan of one 
baby serving another, and each learning their 
place before they had emerged from their cra- 
dies, had not been long in operation, and com- 
ing upon it suddenly, with her mind full of 
other things, it struck the poor slave mother 
with all the indignation that a first sight had 
inspired. 

_The manifold wrongs she had suffered swept 
over her like a flood, she saw them all repeat- 
ed in the person of her child, and a mad im- 
pulse possessed her at the sight. 

She bent over the sleeping child, raised he 
in her arms, and said with a terrible look, as 
she held her close, *‘You’ll_be dead before 
morning, Sug! dead, or free!’’ 

Out into the night she bore her, clearing the 
house and grounds with fleet, stealthy step; 
gaining the quarters, and nearing the cabin, 
their place of rendezvous, outside, in the 
darkness, she paused a moment. In that ter- 
rible pause, as by a flash, lighting up surround- 
ing darkness, all was revealed and realized; 
the poverty of the forlorn hope to which she 
trusted; the dreadful odds she had arranged 
against her by the mad act of flight; the law, 
the hounds, the enraged master—cut off from 
human hope and help, was there help in God? 
would he shield her? 

Her life and that of her race had been made 
up of dark, mysterious problems, baffling hu- 
man solution ; doubting everything, she doubt- 
ed God. But, ah! at that terrible moment 
the heaven-implanted instinct was stronger 
than the dark atheistic reasoning that had 
clouded her inner sight; there went up from 
the benighted soul a terrible cry to God. 

What was this that came in answer to the 
cry? this swift, invisible something, with its 
dark, chill atmosphere of night and gloom, 
that filled her with vague, shuddering dread; 
that, pressing close upon her in the darkness, 
swept in with her as she opened the door, 

It was an unseen something vaguely felt by 
all; a pause fell on the dark group as it en- 


tered. 
“There’s a something that came in with ye, 


honey,’’ said a motherly creature, addressing 
the quadroon as she entered; “shut de do.” 

There was a momentary suspension in their 
subdued bustle of preparation. 

All faces had turned with dawning hope, 
| first to the door, and then to the face of. the 
woman who had spoken. These poor fugi- 
tives, with no hope of help from man, had de- 
vout belief in the invisible; an ardent faith, 
that aid would come from spiritual sources, 
when their need was at the sorest. They 
said, in awe-struck tones, and with hushed 
breathing, “' ’Tis de angel ob de Lord!” then 
over their dark faces the tears began to run. 

Like most of the devout among them, this 
little band had their. seer it was this same 
motherly creature; that had planned their 
flight, and, guided by signs and omens, had set 
their time to flee; it was around her, now, at 


tered. 
She did not join in their tears, or exclama- 


them, an old negress, with whitened wool, 
whose dark, heavy featured face was lighted 


sublime; it wore, just now, an intent, abstract- 
ed expression. 
| The room was lighted only by the fire, and 
| her deep, strange eyes, that seemed to look 
| into hidden mysteries, were fixed on the semi- 
gloom. “Chil’en,’”’ she said, ’taint no angel, 
| nohow; ’pears like. I feel de lash on my back, 
| as it comes into de do, jest as I feels it when 
| I’se bin hoeing ob de cotton in de field. I 
| knows de kinds of blows he gives, and dat ar 
| am ole Giles, de overseer.” 

They had no thought of doubting her, or 
the information she imparted; the little band 
stood aghast; they could brave the hounds; 








| formidable overseer, living or dead, they did 
| not dare to cope. The smothered exclama- 


| tions of fright and dread, the shrinking terror | 


| on their faces, were dreadfal to behold. 

| “Wemay jest give up, and go back,” said 
one, with a hopeless air, ’taint no use trying, 

| nohow.” 

| when he’s ’bout,” said another, in a fright- 

| ened whisper; “he’s worse den de hounds on 

la scent; dey finds no place, no whars, he hunts 


| em out of de swamps, and he hunts ’em out 
| of de woods;” wherever dey hides, he finds | the still, dark air, there reached them sounds 


{ 
| 9, ? 
| em.’ 


| ’Spects Aunt Dinah didn’t read de signs | 
Hers was a double chain and a double bond- | ruly, and needs timely curbing; it might have | clar,” added a third ; * taint de right time, no | 


age; the abject, crushing one, of her race; | been a plan devised by the ingenious cruelty | how, with him coming ’round.” 


and the hated bondage of another chain, | of the mistress to wring the mother’s heart: | 


Such were the hopeless, frightened murmurs 


whose galling fetters had been forged by But Sug’s hard lesson of bondage was taught | of the little band; but the power over them 
shameful Southern custom. It was Hagar in her early; over the child in the cradle, but a | that this strange being possessed, held in check 


the tent of her lord, her daily existence embit- | little younger than herself, the task was set | even their dread of him, terrors-tricken as | 


tered by the fierce jealousy of an outraged | her, to keepnightly watch and ward. Roused | they were, they waited, and looked to her for 


imistress, hated with such mad intensity as 
only one woman can hate another, who comes 
between her and the man she loves. But the 
hated Hagar had chained the wandering fancy 
strongly, and had kept her place for years, de- 
spite the secret plots and plans by which the 
mistress had struggled to displace her, and 


from her sleep by its faintest cry, she must be 
at the cradle before the nurse was there. 
She must wait upon and soothe it, render 
such small service as was within the compass 
of her power; watch beside it, be the time long 
or short, until the sickly lordling slept again, 
rhe own healthful sleep broken and made fit- 





| a decision. 


There had been on her part a moment of | To those set apart, or cut off from their kind 


hurried, anxious self-communing, then the 


perplexed visage of the seer cleared and grew 


resplendent. “Why, Lord bress you! chil- 
dren,’’ she cried, exultantly, “dem dat knows 
how t hunt out de runaways, knows best de 


the critical moment, that the dark group clus- 
tions; she stood perfectly still in the midst of 


up by an inner something, that made it half 


defy the law and the master, but with this | 


“No one ever gits off de plantation 


holes in which to hide ’em. ’Pears like he 
was a wandering up and a wandering down, 
thinking of his sins, and gazing ‘round kind 
of doleful, cause he’s ’shamed of hisself, and 
de Lord, who knowed all ’bout dat ar over- 
seer, jest took and sent him. 

“He ain’t much like de angel, chil’en, but 
’spects he'll do as well; de Lord knows what 
he’s about.’ And the good soul, assured of 
divine protection in her desperate strait, 
welcomed what she deemed the heaven-sent 
messenger, with the grateful tears running 
down her face. 

“I'd rather be taken and whipped to death 
than saved by him!” cried the quadroon, in a 
wild burst of majestic wrath. 

She turned to the corner of the room to- 
ward which the seer’s eyes had been directed, 
where the shadows were deepest, and where 
one might fancy a remorseful spirit like his 
was trying to shelter itself from the gaze of 
those he had wronged so cruelly. She turned 
to the corner, where she deemed that dread 
something was hiding,—defying it,—facing 
it, with the lofty and majestic bearing of 
trampled humanity rising in its moral might, 
and arraigning the trembling culprit at the bar 
of divine justice, the accusation weighted with 
double force, the more dread and terrible be- 
cause that was the only bar in which would be 
heard its plea. 

“Do you remember, old Giles,” she said, 
“those days, the three days in succession, 
when you whipped my sister, and whipped her 
till she die@? When you are a-wandering up 
and a-wandering down, thinking of your oth- 
er evil deeds, think of that, if it will add to 
your pangs. 

“When you were here, and had the power, 
you showed us no mercy, and I pray God, if 
there is a God, to think of that, and show you 
none; and I say now, as I said in the begin- 
ning, I had rather be taken and whipped to 
death —burned to dzath—imade an end of some 
way, any way, than made free and saved by 
you!” 

“*Tain’t no use going on like dat ar, an’ 
tearin’ and ravin’,’’ interposed Aunt Dinah, 
“and busin’ of de spirits in prison; we must 
jest take what comes to help us, chile, ’cause 
we’se in right smart chance of a hurry—can’t 
be ’ticler in dis yer time, no how.” 

She had been handing around, as the quad- 
roon entered, a something used to kill the 
scent and foil the hounds, a secret known to 
slaves ; coming forward now to hand it to her, 
for the first time she saw the child. . 

‘De Lord bress you, child!’ she cried in 
blank consternation, “we’se all be taken on 
count of dat ar!’ The woman did not an- 
swer, but pressed the child closer. There 
was amingling of defiance and agonizing sup- 
plication in the wild, set, determined face she 





turned upon her. 

‘*We’ll all be taken, shore,’’ repeated Aunt | 
Dinah, gazing at poor Sug in perplexed con- | 
| sternation. 

**She shan’t hinder,” replied the woman at 
last, in a terribly significant tone. 

“But if dey press us hard, as dey is almost 
shore to, and what we’se done don’t hinder,— 
it don’t, sometimes, and de hounds gits on de 
track,’’ pursued Aunt Dinah, in a last feeble 
effort to change her determination. 

“Kill her!”’ cried the mother, gazing at the 
sleeping child, with a terrible look. ‘‘There’s 
swamps ’twixt here and there, hold her mouth 
under the water till her breath’s gone, then 
let her sink in one of them.” 

She pressed the child closer still, turning 
upon Aunt Dinah the same set face of desper- 
ate determination, and the poor woman saw 
the utter hopelessness of persuasion or appeal. 

“Dunno,” said the good soul, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “De Lord’s will, maybe. 
’Pears like we might git through amongst us | 
all; the rest will leave dere’s. Come!’’ 

There was not one among them, down to 








flesh, may be God’s messenger, as surely as 
the angel that bows at his throne. 

With the fear inspired by the thought of 
pursuit, they rushed on wildly for alittle, Aunt 
Dinah, like the heroine that she was, cheering 
her little band. Again, for one instant, she 
paused to listen. “Dey is mounted, and tear- 
in’ after us, de men and de hounds,” she said, 
and listening to those dread sounds, even her 
voice faltered. 

Up to this time the sounds made by the 
pursuers were, at the best, just discernable, 
then growing fainter, they would be lost alto- 
gether for a little, as if the horsemen were 
ranging up and down, undecided which course 
to take; but they were on their track at last, 
They neared them—they were gaining on 
them ; the shouts of the men; the tramp of the 
horses; the baying of the hounds, grew clear- 
er and clearer. 

Even the courageous tones of the heroic seer 
were hushed,—silent, panting, breathless, run- 
ning as only slaves can run, they rushed on, 
For burdened women their speed was wonder- 
ful, but the speed of their mereiless pursuers 
was like the wind. 

They had reached that part of the road 
where the swamps lay beside it. Hard press- 
ed, desperate, despairing, the youngest and 
most feeble one of the party paused beside 
the swamp, held the mouth of her babe under 
the water for a moment, then dropped her 
burden in it, and rushed on. The strength 
of all was giving out, and one after another 
they followed her example. The panting and 
gasping of the fugitives, the gurgling, smother- 
ed cry of their infants, as one after another 
their mouths filled with water; the dull, sud- 
den plash of their little forms as they sank to 
their watery graves, and the smothered cry of 
horror from the mothers as they tore madly 
on; these, and the terrible sound of the ever 
nearing pursuers filled the still, dark air. 

Of the infants not one was left; all save Sug 
was dead. The beautiful quadroon who had 
suggested this mode of immolation was the only 
one who had not courage to perform the act. 

She bore the heaviest weight, but some su- 
pernatural strength seemed to be given her; 
she notonly kept up with the party but was 
foremost among them all. They were now 
within a little of the Union lines; the strength 
of the fugitives had nearly given out; the 
pursuers, fearful of losing their prey, had dou- 
bled their speed; at that terrible moment the 
quadroon parted with her burden also. She 
was close to a little hillock,on which grew 
some trees; a swamp densely wooded lay be- 
hind it. 

“Run for the swamp and hide there; I'll 
find you in the morning, Sug,’”’ gasped the 
poor mother, as she set her down. 

She heard Sug crying and calling to her as 
she dashed on, and then—Oh, God! she heard 
the pursuers, who in five minutes more would 
have rode them down, pause, evidently to 
listen, and dashing forward, stop again, she 
knew at the hillock ; hounds, horses, men, sur- 
rounding the poor, defenseless child. Shouts 
of “They are in the swamp! Now we have 
them! Hunt them out!’ curdled her blood 
as she dashed on. 

But the pause they made gave the panting 
fugitives breathing space, the added morsel 
of time they needed for salvation. One had 
been sacrificed for the whole; poor Sug was 
the savior of the party. Like mad animals 
tortured by the chase, they gained the encamp- 
ment, run the guard, and were safely shelter- 
ed within the Union lines. 

Five minutes afterwards, the pursuing par- 
ty, having discovered their mistake, and made 
a speedy end of Sug or captured her, were in 
parley with the guard, imperiously demanding 
their surrender. 

The sentinel, a raw-boned Yankee, con- 
fronted the arrogant lords of the soil, with the 





the very youngest, but had their babe, of larg- 
| er or smaller growth. Now, at the final mo- 
ment, they pressed around the rude bed on 
which they had laid their treasures, for a last | 
kiss, a last look; then, in that dreadful mo- 
ment, God help them! the maternal instinct 
triumphed over all thought of self, capture, 
| torture—everything; with one mad impulse 
each seized their child, and rushed wildly 
from the cabin. 

Fleeing in mad haste, they cleared the plan- 
tation, crossed the intervening fields, and 
gained the road that led to the Lincoln men 
and to freedom ; then, with the courage inspir- 
{| ed by having passed that distance safely, they 

slackened their speed and stopped to listen. 
They had been missed already. Faintly on | 
| of preparation for pursuit. | 
“Chil’en,” said Aunt Dinah, listening with 
hearing preternaturally alert, “’pears like de | 
hosses is balky, and de hounds can’t git on de | 
| scent, and massa and der rest am tearin’ and | 
| ravin’. ’Spects dey lose a powerful sight of 
| time. Ole Giles is dar, a-fussin’ ’em; he’il | 
bring us safe through, de angel hisself could 
| notdo no better. Bress de Lord!” 
| She might have been right, God knows! 


| 











by bondage, or peculiar trial, special messen- 
gers are sent, the good Book tells us, when the 
time is fulfilled and deliverance dawns; and 
the remorseful ghost, creeping silently back, 
seeking to atone for the wrongs done in the 





aspect inspired by a calm sense of power, 
through which crept a waggish facetiousness, 
unpleasant to behold. 

“So you’re after runaway niggers, be you?” 
he said at last, after eyeing them to his heart’s 
content, and saying nothing. “Waal, I reck- 
on you can’t make no search on these ’ere 
premises no how; them goods is confiscat- 
ed—contraband,” he concluded, with a broad 
grin of malicious triumph—“you git eout!” 

God bless the man whose subtile intellect, 
inspired for the moment, vested the word 
with a new meaning, and a power that met 
the wants of trampled-down humanity, in the 
time of its utmost need, God and the trem- 


| bling fugitives sheltering themselves under the 


broad wing of that potent word as under a 
banner. 

To these representatives of the chivalrous 
South, the word was as unanswerable as a 
sword-thrust. Assured of the hopelessness 
of further parley, they rode sullenly away. 


Then it was, as the fugitive mothers sank 
down securely, with no more fear of master or 
pursuit, that the cry of their murdered dar- 
lings rang in their ears; and through the still 
air, up to the dim night sky, into the ear of 
God, went up the wild and piteous wail of Ra- 
chel’s mourning for their children. But the 
anguish of those who mourned the dead slain 
by their own hand was as nothing to hers who 
mourned the living, left as a prey to the cruel 
master. All night she raved like a tortured 
and distracted creature, until, worn out by the 
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violence of her emotions, she sank into a 
heavy stupor, as the grey dawn appeared. 

But what was this, rousing her to a dull, 
vague consciousness, with the first golden rays 
of the morning sun? What was this, that, 
stealing softly in upon her, knelt silently be- 
side her lonely bed? Ah! it was Sug, shot 
dead by the enraged master; torn by the cru- 
el dogs! 

Aunt Dinah had told her she would come to 
her in a vision, and she was here. Sug, clad 
in the beautiful garments of her resurrection, 
freed, as only those so clothed can be; drawn 
back by the love she bore her, to soothe her 
agony by showing that she was as much alive 
as ever, and that death was nothing. 

This was what she believed the form beside 
her to be; and she, made convert by its pres- 
ence, with the tears streaming from the shut 
eyes she dare not open, was slowly saying, 
“God, I thankthee for this, Father, I believe 
thou art, and that black and white are both 
thy children ;” and while she was sobbing 
forth this fragment of her creed, a pair of arms 
crept around her neck, and there was some- 
thing strangely familiar in their pressure for 
arms that were ghostly and unseen; and a 
voice whose every tone she knew was saying: 

“I’se free as you is. Open your eyes and 
look. Kiss me, mammy.” And as startled by 
the words, the wondering eyes flew open. 
What was this they saw? Not Sug the im- 
mortal, with the radiant seal of the celestial 
upon her brow, but’ Sug, visible to earthly 
sight, living the life she lived, breathing the 
air she breathed, and with a wild cry of inex- 
pressible joy she clasped in her arms her re- 
covered treasure. 

“I crept into a hollow tree,” laughed Sug, 
“that had a hole just big enough to hide me; 
and somethin’, dunno what, ’spects ’twas ole 
Giles, Aunt Dinah says so, scared the dogs, 
and they run’d away, and the dogs scared mas- 
sar and de rest of ’em and dey run’d away; 
and when the day come I see the white tents 
and the flags a-flyin’, and I ’pears like you 
was here, and I was runnin’ like mad to see, 
when I met Aunt Dinah, who had come out 
to fetch me.’’ 

“Yes, bress de Lord!” cried Aunt Dinah, 
jubilant, “ole Giles he save us by means of 
dat ar chile, then he sot to work and saved de 
chile; ’spects he’ll git a blessin’ out of dis 
yer.” 

The mother looked from her to her child re- 
deemed, and the fierce hatred she had borne 
the cruel overseer for years, died out then and 
there. <A great softness came upon her feat- 
ures; she closed her eyes and said low and 
reverently, as ifit was a prayer :— 

“Simon Giles, I—I forgive, as I hope to be 
forgiven.” 





OUR DINNER TABLE. 


“Do tell us all about it, Doctor,’ exclaim- 
ed Miss Flash. “If there is any society in 
New York where small talk and fuss are ndt 
the staple of conversation, I want to hear about 
it. I know Boston has its share of the brains 
of America, but it seems to me the pulse 
of national life beats higher in New York than 
anywhere else, and that the great men and 
women of the day ought to come together on 
Manhattan Island.” 

Miss Flash attacked her prairie chicken, and 
the Doctor dropped his knife and fork to reply. 


“There are, as you surmise, many live men | 


and women in New York; earnest thinkers 
upon the great social, political and religious 
questions of the day. But it is hard to collect 
them together of an evening for purposes of 


| 





room full. ‘Is it true,’ she said, ‘that your 
Lord Chancellor speaks to the king on his 
knees?’ ‘It is true,’ was the reply. ‘How 
does he doit?’ And the Duke threw himself 
at the feet of Corinne, to show her how.” 

A smile leaped from face to face at the din- 
ner-table, and the Doctor proceeded to tell Miss 
Flash about a recent gathering he had attend- 


ed. 
‘*There is a great deal of fine social and in- 


tellectual life in New York, where we meet 
people whom it is worth while to know. The 
Dickens dinner called together a large num- 
ber of famous editors; when Launt Thomp- 
son, the sculptor, brought home his bride, Mrs. 
Prof. Youmans honored him with a fine recep- 
tion; the Sorosis Club gatherings are very en- 
joyable, and a number of ladies, like Madame 
Botta, Mrs, Cleveland, and Mrs. Jenny June 
Croly, give receptions now and then, where 
one meets all the noted people of the day. The 
last great social event in literary circles, about 
which Miss Flash is so anxious to hear, was 
the reception given to Hon. Horace Greeley 
upon the occasion of his 61st birthday—the 3d 
of February.’’ 

‘IT should like Mr. Greeley much better,’’ 
said Miss Flash, “if he took a more sensible 
view of the woman question.” 

“Many women agree with you. If Mr. 
Greeley was thirty, instead of twice that; if he 
was not so intensely practical; if he came of- 
tener in contact with women who are more 
nearly equal to men in their comprehension 
of the great questions of the day, and if he was 
not so wholly absorbed in political, agricultu- 
ral and financial questions, I presume he 
would be a genuine woman’s man—a man 
who would do all in his power to lift up the 
sex into that perfect freedom, intelligence and 
independence which men enjoy. In compa- 
ny Mr. Greeley is one of the blandest of men, 
whatever he may be when stirring up the 
thunders of the Jribune. Among the ladies 
and gentlemen not unknown to fame, who 
paid their respects to Mr. Greeley upon his 
last birthday, were Anna E. Dickinson, Mrs. 
H. M. Field, Mrs, Calhoun-Rankle, Mrs, “Jen- 
nie June” Croly, Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, 
Miss Mary L. Booth, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
and Mrs. 8. R. Wells. All these women are 
known to the world through their pens. When 
together one could hardly find more enter- 
taining and agreeable women.” 

“The world calls all literary women ‘blue- 
stockings,’ says they are ugly looking, and not 
companionable,’’ said Miss Flash. 

“That is an old-time slander which had bet- 
ter be dropped, Our present-day experience 
proves it to be false. True, women with 
brains are apt to have sharp features,do not 
spend all their time with frills and flounces, 
and have something else to think of besides 
bon mots and simperings. A woman’s face 
may have a wax dollish look, with rosy cheeks 
&c., but the true standard of beauty demands 
a well-formed head, intelligently expressive 
features, and eyes which show the soul spar- 
kle. Such a womaa is handsome even ina 
calico gown, with unpainted cheeks. The la- 
dies I have mentioned as attending Mr. Gree- 
ley’s reception, are well known in the literary 
circles of New York. Mrs. Rankle on the 
Tribune staff, Miss Booth is the editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, Mrs. Bullard used to edit the Rev- 
olution, and has recently written so many 
charming letters from Europe; Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens has a large income from her pen; 
Miss Dickinson is one of our foremost lecturers ; 
Mrs. Wells is deeply interested in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, and Mrs. H. M. Fields 
is known by her writings and lectures. Mrs- 





social intercourse. Some, like G. W. Curtis, | Croly is the wideiy read fashion reporter, and 


live on Staten Island; others, like Andrew J. 


the best assistant her husband has on the 


Davis, Stoddard the poet, Mr. Newell, (“Orphe- | World newspaper. She is making a collection 


us C, Kerr’), who“does” the social topics for 
the World, and Miss Amanda M. Douglass, live 


| of the portraits of famous women of all ages.’’ 
“T am interested in men. Tell us what 


in New Jersey; Mr. Tilton, Mr. Beecher, Mr. | gentlemen greeted Mr. Greeley,” said Mr. 


Cuyler, Mr. Talmadge, and hosts of others, live 
in Brooklyn ; Mr.Bryant dwells on Long Island, 
and William Allen Butler, Dr. Bright, and 
Others, live in Yonkers, up the Hudson. It 
must be a very great occasion which would 
draw all these people together.” 

“Or else,’ interrupted Mr. Bookworm, 
‘there must needs be a Lady Holland, who can 
dispense bountiful hospitality and who draws 
people to her table, as the invitation of a queen 
compels loyal subjects to attend court. She 
Was very autocratic, and loved to command. 
At one time she sent word to Macaulay to tell 
him to stop talking; she said to Rogers—“ Your 
poetry is bad enough, be sparing of your prose.” 

“Few literary ladies in America could afford 
to be so regardless of others,” said Miss Flash. 

“Lady Holland sometimes found her match. 
Upon oneoccasion she ordered Lord Melbourne 
to change his seat, when he said, ‘I'l! be— 
something—if I dine with you at all,” and went 
home. 

“We have no Lady Hollandsin New York,” 
replied the Doctor, addressing Mr. Bookworm, 
“although many ladies, who originally came 
from Holland, are very proud of their origin, 
and are now known as the Knickerbocker ar- 
istocracy.” 

“If they give receptions at all, possibly they 
do so as gracefully as the Baroness De Stael 


did in her salons in Parig. It,took a woman | 


of wit to bring such# mamas the Duke of Wel- 
lington upon his knees before her, in the pres- 
ence of Lafayette, Madame Recamier, and a 


| Bookworm. 

“Carpenter, the artist, Mark Twain, John 
Hay, Bret Hart, Samuel Bowles, Dr. Coon of 
the Independent, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rey. Dr. Chapin, and most of the editors of 
New York. Altogether, Mr. Greeley had rea- 
son to be proud of his reception. Two of the 
most interesting young ladies present were 
his nieces—Miss Margaret and Miss Pauline 
Cleveland. Both are accomplished, having 
had a fine musical education in Europe, speak- 
ing several languages, and writing for the 
press, as well as translating. Mrs. Clemlard, 
who is Mr. Greeley’s sister, has receptions at 
her cottage in New York every Tuesday 
evening, where one meets all the famous writ- 
ers, artists and musicians of the day. . Mr. 
Greeley has two accomplished daughters, who 
are now in Europe with his wife. Whether 
or not he ts in favor of elevating women, and 
giving them the same rights he possesses, 
there are women in his household abundantly 
able to claim all their rights, and discharge 
any duties which may fall to their lot.’’ 

“Iam glad to know these things of the 
Greeley family, since in after years people 
will wish to learn all the particulars of so 
great a man as ‘H. G.’ and his domestic sur- 
roundings. . How we of the present day love 
to dwell upon the old letters written by 
George Washington to his mother, in which 
he shows so much respect, devotion and love. 
He set an example which some meén’ of these 





times could follow profitably.” Miss Flash 


commenced to eat her cold rice pudding as 
she finished speaking, and the doctor helped 
the company through the dessert as follows :— 
“It is quite profitable to study the promi- 
nent living characters of our time, in all walks 
oflife. We like to see how the gods nod, 
and what they do and how they do it. Soon 
after the publication of “The True Story 
of Lord Byron,” it was reported that Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe was very ill, owing to the severe crit- 
icisms her work had called out. I remember 
meeting her at a party, and helping her to a 
second plate of boned turkey. She had a very 
good appetite for a sick woman. People must 
be seen to be known. Even Mr. Greeléy is 
not half so bad as the female suffragists some- 
times paint him.” FULLER WALKER. 
23 East 4ru St., New York. 


HUMOROUS. 


A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the 
sidewalk to take off the ice, and remarked to a 
friend, pointing to the salt: ‘‘Now, that’s be- 
nevolence.” ‘No, it ain’t,’’ said the boy, 
somewhat indignantly, “it’s salt.’’ 

Henry Ward Beecher is p' ed in the 
Catholic Standard to all devout Catholics as a 
subject for their prayers, that he may be arrest- 
ed in his working to diffuse heathenism 
throughout the country, and that he may be 
enlightened and converted. 


A business man in Columbus, O., of consid- 
erable sagacity, went to hear Mark Twain re- 
cently, sat through the lecture without once 
smiling, and was heard to criticise it afterward 
as “greatly exaggerated in its statements, if it 
did not reach to the verge of downright lying.” 


At the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, a 
little child was standing with her mother at 
Lord Ashburton’s window, to see the funeral 
go by. She made no remark until the Duke’s 
horse was led by, the saddle empty and the 
boots reversed in the stirrups, when she look- 
ed up into her mother’s face and said, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, when we die will there be nothing left of 
us but our boots ?” 


We advise future little boys not to be born 
in Council Bluffs, for it is in that place that 
children stone squaws and their pappooses, 
and are not birched for it. ‘To have the stig- 
ma attached to them of being part of such a 
band of little wretches is something we would 
not care for in.connection with any little boys 
in whom we may some day have a tender, not 
to say paternal interest. 


Mr. Fox, the celebrated orator, was one day 
told by a lady whom he visi‘ed, that she ‘‘did 
not care three skips of a louse for him.’ He 
immediately took out his pencil, and wrote the 
following lines: 

**A lady has told me, and in her own house, 

That she cares not for me ‘three skips of a 
louse.’ 

I forgive the dear creature for what she has 








Since women will talk of what runs in their 
head.” 


Robert Collyer tells a good story about Fred 
Douglass. That unfortunate gentleman was 
traveling one gusty night on a Sound steamer, 
and failed to get a berth. Tucked up in as 
comfortable a corner on the deck as he could 
secure, he was pitied by one of the officers of 
the steamer, who thought that he might per- 
haps do for him some little kindness, as he was 
not very black after all. So he went up to him, 
and, with a meaning look in his eye, touched 
him and inquired, “Indian?” Douglass un- 
derstood him } rere fh Mr. Collyer said he 
feared he would have yielded to the temptation 
and said “Yes.” On the contrary, Fred Doug- 
lass said, ‘‘No—nigger!” and rolling himself 
carefully up, made himself as comfortable in 
his stormy corner as possible, That reply indi- 
cated clear grit. 


A Sunday school superintendent out in Alas- 
katreated his entire charge to a sleigh ride. 
There were just forty-one of the cherubs and 
a six-horse sleigh, On the way home, they 
were beset by a pack of ferocious wolves. 
Cool and collected in that hour of fearful trial, 
the hervic superintendent saw at a glance that 
he must be overtaken. In an instant his 
quick mind grasped the only chance of escape. 
Seizing the child that always sung “‘I want to 
be an Angel” two notes too high, he flung it 
to the rapacious horde. It stayed their on- 
ward course for a moment. Next came the 
urchin who never brought any pennies to the 
heathen. And so on swept the pursued and 
pursuers until the last infant was exhausted. 
But the brave fellow had economized his ma- 
terial nobly. And, besides, a whole Sunday 
school slows off wolves perceptibly. Wehave 
always noticed this. In another moment, the 
sleigh dashed into the village and the grand, 
noble, true-hearted man knew that he was 
saved! 











WILLIAM BOURNE, 
Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 


No. 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dit. SPEAR canbe GUnsalted’ at his office, 713 
Wash street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
"free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FalLxkD TO Bk CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPean. 
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TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 
THE 


WILLCOX 


& GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


Its TWISTED 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(Illustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 
———_0———_ 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
——————y—_— 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr, E. W. Nerr: 


“Me.ross, November 29, 1871. 


Sir,—¥ ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opines 


Dear 
ion fully would require more space t 
I have owned and used in my family 


han you have allotted me, 
ree of the double-tlread sewing 


machines, beforeI knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the a if wo) t 
with these machines took us down in our own estimation amasinghe, “We almost seeded heonobiaiet betieos 


in the family, so difficult were they of ment. 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater fumi/ias, who comes from the barn, with panay sloth and leather to be sewed or 
r thi 


repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen fo 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anyt 


nm years, who hems crash tow- 
ing and everything that is expected to 


be done with a needle; it is so simple, so easily managed and so ait eett to get out t nprpeat 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, doth scares fabrics—it dec mele to She wets ofthese, used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands o 


n for the use of anybody as does the piano. 


I have owned it 


over four years, and if I could uot replace it by another, money would not induce me to 


Yours truly, 


port with it, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Jowrnal,’’ 


——_0—_—_——. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I usethe Willcox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


SSS 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE SEWING 


MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 





-— | 





CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES, 
Passepartout Made to Order. ’ 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dee. 10. 


3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








IT PAYS! 


W AHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a suecess unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 

. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium wo from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
G a & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. « 

ec. 5 


- J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 

Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant om) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly ay 27. 
Home of Health. 

Boardingin New York at Dr. E, P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices, Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 

rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
he house. MII.LLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 

June 10. ly 


‘United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Lmpreved Patent Agraffe, with 
Full [ren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and Say 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
all over the country. ‘hese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington 8t., Boston. ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 1308S d Av cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Stadents of this school can attend the clinics af 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye sod Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. ‘They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faoulty; 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 











THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 













+ ¢ 


Shrvu.L 


MARE. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabill- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washingten St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


a a ee 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCERS; 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 93), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting 
of Instruments rela’ 


ting to Real and 
Copying done with a AE ee 





EDWARD G. STEVENS. Marr E. Sravune. 
A. M. MePHAIL & OO., © 
_, MANUF ACTUR 





New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Ceurt Sq., Besten. 








C. W. Tonner. H. BR. Cuzuazr, 
June 2%. ly 
— -———— ee 
F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Bestes, Mase. 


Faeperic VoeL, 
8. C. Voat. ly May 27. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE. 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage gave a hearing, Februdry 16, in the 
Green Room, on the petition of George F. 
€lark and others, in favor of Woman Suffrage. 


The attendance was large, aad of course the 
ladies were out in full force. 


SUFFRAGE A NATURAL RIGHT. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was the first to 
address the Committee. He said: I should 
be glad that the argument for Woman Suffrage 

’ should be presentec by the women themselves 
but we have as yet few women speakers, and 
most of these are away lecturing and attending | 
to similar duties. I propose to confine my ar- 
gument to the question of Woman Su 
as a public question only. Woman ought to 
have suffrage, because it is her right. ‘The 
State cannot afford to refuse all rights to its 

ple. Iwill not argue the question whether 
t is an artificial or a natural right. Thatis of 
small consequence. It is a right nevertheless, 
and the State cannot in its own right deprive 
women of this right. It is unjust to deprive 
women of the right of voting, because it lies at 
the base of all government, and when we say 
there should be no taxation without represen- 
tation we forget the women, and do not take 
them into consideration. Woman’s voting will 
improve the politics and legislation of the 
State. Women are different from men in 
many respects, and women’s influence should 
go with men in all important work. Women 
should have suffrage because it will elevate 
theig characters, and thus help the State. We 
are all educated by the great, serious work of 
life, and if you give this work to women it will 
be better for all. They will. have more power, 
culture and earnestness. Again, this measure, 
if granted, will open other avenues of industry. 
This is principal reason for advocating this 
matter, see there are many offices in the 
State where women could easily fulfill the du- 
ties, and where they should be, They should 
be on all the school committees, on charitable 
institutions and all such matters. Women 
and men ought to be educated together. Wo- 
man ought to have suffrage for her protection. 
It is the duty of the State to protect its citi- 
zens, If women are politically the equals of 
men, it will be for their benefit. I favor this 
measure because it is a reform in unison with 
the progress of civilization. Woman’s position 
is elevated as civilization increases. It is also 
in thedirection ot Christianity. The very first 
thing that Christianity did was to open the 
door of civilization to women. No good argu- 
ment can be brought against Woman Suffrage. 
When you come to consider the arguments 
that are used they are very shallow. The 
whole force of Dr. Bughnell’s argument was 
that woman was never made to govern, and 
yet I don’t know that Dr. Bushnell would want 
women taken from the school. Those who are 
not believers in the doctrine say that woman’s 
Fong home. But there she governs all the 
time. As civilization advances we find women 
gradually ascending to take the first rank in 
many departments. If the question as to ca- 
pacity of women is brought forward we can 
soon place in the front rank women who are 
in try, novel writing and all literary efforts 
fully the equals of men. I want Massachusetts 
to take the lead inthis matter. If itis a thing 
ou think it right to do, don’t let us postpone 
t. I welcome all arguments that can be 
brought against it, for the more we talk about 
it the less strange it seems. 
THE THREE THINGS NEEDFUL. 

Henry B. Blackwell—We are here to ask 
three things: Toenactalaw to make women 
voters for Presidential electors; to allow wo- 
men to take part in State affairs as far as the 
Constitution will permit; and also to abolish 
all political distinction on accountof sex. We 
ask you to add to the votes of the State 113,- 
000 American women and 37,000 of foreign 
birth. You are asked to give women suffrage 
on the same terms as men. We should look 
at this in a practical light. The recent cen- 
sus states the native born females of Massa- 
chusetts as numbering 568,098; foreign born 
females 185,383; total 753,476. Estimating 
one voter to every five, this would give: native 
born female voters, 113,619; foreign born fe- 
male voters, 37,077; showing that more than 
three-fourths of the new voters would be 
Americans, giving an increased American ma- 
jority of 76,542, But it appears by the statis- 
tics of education that most of the women who 
are unable to read and write are foreigners; 
therefore, under the educational qualification, 
seven-eighths of the voting women of Massachu- 
setts will be Americans edacated in our schools, 
members of our churches, and readers of our 
newspapers. Such persons cannot fail to exert 
an influence in favor of good morals and good 
order. 

It is said that women don’t want to vote. 
We say they do. We want you totry the exper- 
iment. A good opportunity is offered in the 
coming Presidential election, and if you will 
give the women Presidential suffrage the wo- 
inen will cast half the votes of the State next 
fall. This 1 venture to predict. The conspic- 
uous character of the national election will 
bring the subject more directly before women 
and give a fair proof of woman’s willingness 
to avail herself of the privilege. To make 
women Presidential voters wili increase the 
majority of the dominant party in the State. 

In regard to Presidential sutfrage by act of 
Legislature, a statute of New Jersey was quoted 
dated 1790, giving suffrage to all inhabitants 
worth £50,in which election law the words 
“he-or she’ and “his or her ballot’’ repeated- 
ly occur. Also ancient New Jersey newspa- 
pers were quoted, statiug that in 1800 Mr. Jef- 
ferson lost the electoral vote of New Jersey by 
the votes of the women, who: generally favor- 
ed and su ted the Federalist ticket. 

That the qualifications for voters in the 
Presidential election are absolutely in the dis- 
cretion of the Legislature, is evident from the 
fact that until quite recently the Legislature of 
South Carolina voted in jviut session for Pres- 
identiai electors—not delegating their power 
to any class of citizens, but exercising it in 

rson. 

The recent decision of the United States 
District Judge Cartier was also quoted, to tbe 
effect that under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, women were 80 clearly recog: 
nized as cilizeus of the United States, that al- 
thofigh not thereby made voters, they are un- 
questionably capable of being made such by 
appropriate State legislation, Presidential 


sulfrage was demanded as the best possible 
method of ascertaining whether the women 
of Massachusetts want to vote. In order to 





ascertain the number of women’s votes vast, 


it was suggested that their ballots might be 
received in separate boxes. - 

We don’t ask you to compel women to vote, 
we ask you to allow them the right to vote. 
The old Province Charter gave the right to 
vote to a}l inhabitants ; afterwards voters were 
required to have a property qualification. We 
have that precedent on our side and as an ar- 
gument in our favor, and we otily ask you to 
come back in 1872 and give women the same 
right which they had in Massachusetts from 
1691 to 1779. It is said it was only an abstract 
right,—that the women did not exercise it. 
We do not know whether they exercised it to 
some extent or not. But all we now ask you 
to give them is an abstract right to vote. t 
them have the privilege. omen pay taxes 
to-day in Massachusetts on $131,000,000. The 
present seems to me a peculiarly timely occa- 
sion for granting this measure. It belongs to 
Massachusetts to take the lead in this great 
political reform. 

WOMAN’S RIGHT TO THE BALLOT. 

Lucy Stone—The memorial and petitions 
represent a large body of citizens who de- 
sire to be made voters. We do not need to 
go into the basis of our claim. It is not an at- 
tempt to disorganize society or produce a mor- 
al chaos,’ We come to men who are law-ma- 
kers, and ask what right the Legislature has 
to refuse our claim. he consent of the gov- 
erned is the basis of our claim. The laws of 
property in Massachusetts to-day are very un- 
just as regards women. No married woman 
ean sell land which she owns without the con- 
sent of her husband. Again, why should man 
have a voice in the taxation of his property 
and woman not? This ought not to be. It 
is taxation without representation. The ques- 
tion is not whether women are stronger or 
wiser than men, but whether women should 
have a voice in the laws that govern them. 
Woman is a peace-maker, and if granted suf- 
frage she will be of advantage to the body pol- 
itic in this respect. The denial of suffrage to 
women is bad for women themselves, and what 
is bad for women is bad for men. We hear 
that women cannot be trusted with the ballot, 
and the girls adornedwith ear-rings and velvets 
and furbelows and tucks are quoted as exam- 
ples. But you trust them as mothers, and 
they govern your children. The present laws 
are wrong. Married women can will but half 
the property which they pe I won- 
der that we women are loyal to a government 
so constituted. I wonder we do not hate the 
government that fails to protect us. The re 
— suffrage in Wyoming has been entirely 
go ° 

The bondage of women is weakening every- 
where. The pasha of Egypt is making ar- 
rangements for the public education of girls. 
In Turkey there is a Woman’s Rights paper. 
The coming Presidential conventions will be 
asked what they will do concerning Woman 
Suffrage. Responsibility develops character. 
We want the ballot for this reason. When 
women are hel to the best possibilities men 
will attain theirs. We ask that this old Bay 
State shall be foremost in the matter of Wo- 
man Suffrage. We ask for suffrage not as a 
favor but as simple justice. 


MR. GARRISON’S VIEWS. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison—Men and women 
might stand here by the hour, and after all, 
you could not have anything more expressive 
than the petition itself. e are here to-day 
to talk about injustice and oppression. We 
should not trifle with the question, and must 
call things by their right names. Resistance 
to oppression is not one of the lost arts. I 
have nothing new to communicate to-day. It 
is the same old story, and the same long-time 
list of grievances and usurpations. Execute 
judgment in the morning—that is, without 
delay. God’s time for justice is this moment. 
We are here to deal with the great fact that 
needs to be looked at. In this Common- 
wealth the women have a majority of fifty 
thousand, and yet they are not allowed a 
voice in its government. There is no politi- 
cal distinction between women and lunatics, 
paupers and criminals, We have been treat- 
ing women all along the ages as inferiors. 
Gentlemen of the Committee, you are sitting 
at that desk by virtue of your sex, because 

ou are men. If you were women you would 
non est inventus. Itis the old Tory doctrine 
that some are bound to rule. I hate the oli- 
garchy, I despise the usurpation. The men 
have taken the power of government in their 
own hands. he people do not rule this 
State. It is time to have justice done. Ours 
being a male oligarchy, it has, of course, done 
injustice to women. Class legislation is al- 
ways oppressive, and will be as long as it con- 
tinues. I don’t like to hear the word allow 
the women to vote. It implies inferiority and 
superiority. Not allow. They have a right to 
vote. It must not be claimed that anything 
has been done on the score of magnanimity. 
Raise your hands and let the women rise up 
from their bondage. We want the word male 
stricken out. The question is not, do the 
women want to vote. Let them have the 
right, that’s all. The question of free-love is 
extraneous to this. There are plenty of free- 
lovers among men, but they are not disfran- 
chised. This is not a question of free-love, it 
is one of justice. Do not be intimidated from 
reporting in favor of the petition by fears that 
our homes are to be endangered by this meas- 
ure. There will be no change but improve- 
ment. 


The hearing was then adjourned till the 
following Tuesday at 9 1-2 o’clock A. M. 

Another hearing of the advocates and oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage was granted by the 
Legislative Committee in the Green Room on 
Tuesday morning at 9.30. There was a full 
attendance of ladies and gentlemen. The 


Chairman stated that the remonstrants would | 


be first heard and the petitioners would then 
be allowed to close. 


MRS. WARNER OPPOSES. 

Mrs. C. M. Warner objected to several facts 
elicited at the hearing of the 16th. The argu- 
ments were all save one presented by gentlemen 
who never use the right to vote. The same 
people appear in different States and use the 
same arguments to keep up this agitation. 
Ladies do not want this right; men and wo 
men each have their duties. If every Woman 
Suffragist is not a free-lover, every free-lover is 
a Woman Suffragist. Mrs. Warner then ar- 
gued that women ought not to have the right 
to vote. A distinct relation has always exist- 
ed between man and woman. The isolated 
women who have been so noted in the history 
of the world have been surrounded by able 
men who have been the secret power which 





has given them such high fame. The respon- 
sibility of law and order falls upon men and 
not on women, who are physically unfitted to 
enforce the laws. Nature teaches us to seek 
rotection in man. The man is responsible 
or the actions of his wife, and the argument 
that women help men obtain their property, 
and therefore should have a right to a voice in 
the disposition of it, would answer just as well 
if reversed. Again, it is not for their interest 
to have this right. No son or husband can 
have an interest adverse to that of his mother 
or wife. Family, general society and affairs of 
state are the three things which make up hap- 
piness. The Divine wisdom has fixed the sta- 
tus of men and women. Wowan is not op- 
ressed, or if so she can get redress. Mrs. 
arner appealed to the members of her sex to 
love their brothers and husbands and accept 
their present ition in life. 

Mr. N. E. Chase—It is conceded by James 
Freeman Clarke that this right is not a natu- 
ral right. And here he should stop; but he 
goes farther and says, that making a will is not 
anatural right. He would rather conclude that 
rights are manufactured. To this I object. 
Man is more belligerent than woman. Women 
can fight, but in doing so they are out of their 
element. They make good nurses, but would 
you submit to a surgical operation by a wo- 
man? They may sympathize with you, but 
are not fit to perform an operation. The tax- 
ation of the poll instead of property was the 
taxation against which our forefathers rebelled 

Lucy Stone—Was the tax on tea a poll tax ? 
Mr. E. N. Chase—No. That was not a poll 
tax. I am not prepared to answer the argu- 
ment presented in that question. But proper- 
Wy is not the basis of representation. That is 
the old aristocratic idea, which will soon be 
abolished. Up to 1780 women could vote if 
they wished, but they thought they could have 
more influence by remaining in their own 
sphere. There is a great deal of sophistry in 
this matter. The ladies who ask this right are 
more like men than their associates. The 
mixing up of society would make Pandemo- 
nium here on earth. 

Mr. Winslow of West Roxbury thought Wo- 
man Suffrage unsuited to the ideas of our for- 
eign population and impracticable in large 
cities. It would answer well enough in coun- 
7 towns but was not adapted to dense popula- 

ons. 
SPEECH OF MR. VIBBERT. 


Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert—I listened to the hear- 
ing of a few days ago. I wish I might be wor- 
thy to be one of such homeless, houseless and 
aimless ple as Garrison, Phiilips and Lucy 
Stone. The last time I listened to Lucy Stone 
I thought of a line in Homer:— 

“From whose persuasive lips 
Sweeter than honey fell the stream of speech.” 

The free-lovers of this country are the men, 
married and unmarried, who trample under 
foot the sanctity of womanly purity—the licen- 
tious men of the country are the great oppo- 
nents of suffrage, and the other class are the 
abandoned women—seven out of ten of whom 
are opposed to the movement. Horace Gree- 
ley says woman does not want to vote, but 
Mrs. Greeley heads a petition of 20,000 names 
for it. Who knows best? For my part I 
would have woman vote whether she wishes 
to do so or not. I would not have women for- 
get the duties they owe to their children and 
to their companions. I have no fear of disrup- 
tion of society if women are allowed to vote. 
The great women referred to were great be- 
cause limitations were put aside and they made 
marks which will never fade. This is whet the 
petitioners ask for—the putting away of lim- 
itations that they may have a fair opportunity 
to make their way in the world. he great 
question is whether women have the requisites 
necessary to voters. The first requisite is the 
love of country ; on this ground we exclude the 
foreigners. Butdo women love their country ? 
There are a thousand or more women in the 
State who are as worthy to wear the badge of 
the army as any soldier who slept on the tent- 
ed field. They sacrificed their comfort and 
their sons and showed the test of loyalty. 
Next, can they judge of the fitness of nomi- 
nees? I hold that they are more intuitive 
than men and are better fitted to judge than 
are the men who have for the past few years 
voted for all sorts of officers to fill the different 
offices of the Commonwealth and nation. The 
last requisite is: Have they sense enough to 
judge of the fitness of measures proposed ? 
This we cannot deny, and we dare not say any- 
thing to the contrary. If these three tests are 
applied to woman she will bear the test. A 
prominent minister recently said in an argu- 
ment against women preachers that they would 
not study expediency, but if they know a thing 
is right they do it whether it is expedient or 
not. Now the idea of expediency is just the 
one which is doing so much injury in the poli- 
tics of this country. We need more men like 
the oldest Senator of the United States, whom 
we all delight to honor, and who always stud- 
ies the right more than the expedient. I come 
here to speak for my family. Weall know that 
a successful nation must be built upon nation- 
al character. If women were to vote they 
would study to act intelligently, and instead of 
homes being broken up they would be pre- 
served, because of the elevating influence 
which would succeed such study. I come here 
in no spirit of gallantry, but in the cause of 
justice, which has made the lips of Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs, Howe and Mrs. Foster the most 
eloquent of any in New England. I plead not 
fur Woman’s Rights alone, but for human 
rights. I take up the shout of the California 
miners, when the first shipload of women land- 
ed on the Pacific coast: “Thank God, the wo- 
men have come to make us better.” I say I 
long, as those that long for the morning, for 
the time when my wile, daughter and sister 
and all good women may come to my side and 
help make society better; when our masses 
will be purified and our national character 
strengthened, deepened and glorified. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said that if the principles 
of the Constitution remained unchanged wo- 
men could not long be denied the right to vote. 
The women of Massachusetts pay taxes on 131 
million dollars of property. A woman who 
gives her son a sacrilice to the country and is 
tuxed should have the right to vote. Woman 
will be the conservative element in govern- 
ment. She will think of the good of others 
rather than her own. The woman who sits 
by her cradle and watches its little inmate, oc- 
cupies a throne more potent than man can 


ever occupy; for this very reason I would have | 


her able to rightly wield her influence. It 
is safe aud good for you and for us for all time 
to come. May God speed the right. 

William Lloyd Garrison said in conclusion: 
It is anoticeable fact that no remonstrance has 





been presented to the Committee, they have 
been very liberal in allowing parties opposed 
to the measure to speak on that side. Such 
incoherency of speech and looseness of talk I 
believe I never listened to; and it is not wor- 
thy of a reply. I think we men should be 
ashamed that we have not before made repar- 
ation to women for the injustice we have prac- 
ticed towards them. We have noexcuse. We 
are usurpers and oppressors, and it has been a 
curse tous. If we would have the smile of 
God upon us we should see that justice is done. 
It is foolish reasoning that women cannot vote 
for the same reason that children are not allow- 
ed to do so. When the male infant reaches 
years of discretion he goes to the ballot box. 
So should the young woman. We cannot al- 
ter sex. 

Question by a stranger—In what respect are 
these gentlemen here to-day usurpers 

Mr. Garrison—Because they undertake to 
control more than one half of the population 
of this State and allow them no voice whatev- 
er in the making of the laws. 

Another question—Am I a usurper [ap- 
plause] of any one’s rights here to-day ? 

r. Garrison—I don’t know who you are or 
what you are, and would rather not be inter- 
rupted further, |Laughter]. ° 

r. Garrison gave an account of the Woman 
Suffragists of England, their meetings and the 
notable gentlemen and ladies who approved 
the movement. Two hundred and two mem- 
bers of Parliament voted for the petitioners, 
who numbered 187,000. Mrs. Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, says that only upon the ground that 
women are not human beings can they be de- 
nied the right to vote. I shall greatly regret 
to have England take the lead in this matter. 


This closed the hearing. Mr. Garrison 
returned thanks for the patience and courtesy 
with which the petitioners had been heard, 
and the Committee adjourned. 











Contributions taken at the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, held at 
Tremont Temple. Janunry 30th and 31st, 1872. 

MEMBERS. 


Louisa P. Pract...... $1.00 Isabel #. Iles......... 
C. W. Sage. ......4+- 2.00 Kate P. Ward........ 
Mrs. 8. 8. Eddy...... 1.00 Sarah W. Whitney... 


Miss H. M. Freeman. 1.00 Anson Rice........... 


ed et 





8S. H. Newell....... - 1008. B. Humphrey..... 
J.H. Crosman....... 1.00 Rev. 8. L. Beal....... 
D. W. Crosman...... 1.00 John G. Whittier.... 
Miss Kate Johnson... 1.00 Lanna A. Shaw...... 
Mrs. H. M. Pitman... 1.00 H. S. Briggs......... 
Mrs. A. ©. Tiffany.... 1.00 Rebecca 5. Melvin... 
Josiah H. Carter..... 1.00 Sarah Frost.......... 
Mrs. Otis Shepard.... 1.00.M. A. Sylvester...... 
Hannah A. Veeds.... 1.00/Mrs. Barker.........- 
Julia Rugg ........+. 1.,00'E. 8. Conant.........1 
Alexander Foster.... 1.00/E. G. Severance...... 
Alexander Wilson... 1.00\Mary D. Sterns....... 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, 1.00. Edwin Thompson.... 
Helen Eastman...... 1.00|\R. W. Henshaw...... 
EF. N. L. Walton..... 1.00/E. EB. Carter. ....c00 
E. J. Walton. . 1.00\Sabra Sias..........-. 
8. L. Young........+. 1.00/Eliz. W. Blanchard . 
H. H. Robinson...... 1.00 James F. Cobb....... 
8. J. Bicknell........ 1.00, Eliz. G. Cobb. ......+- 
Mary A. Foster...... 1.00/Annie U, Cosnes..... 


Eliza A. Edwards.... 1.00. George F. Clark...... 
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D. D. Lawrence...... 1.00 Mrs. Cornell. ......... 
Rey. J. L. Roberts... 1.008. Anna Austin. ..... 
Sarah S. Russell..... 6.00\L. J. Storms......... 
Jennie Shedd........ 1.00/M. F. Wells.......... 
Addison Davis....... 1.00.G. 8. Sleeper......... 

A. H. Bigeiow....... 1.00|Emily Home........ 
Hannah H. Hubbard. 1.00/Mrs. M. A. Wonson 

EB. ©. Davis. .... ccc 1.00 Paulina Gerry.... ... 
Isabel Smith......... 1.00Two Ladies.......... 

B. P. Melntosh +. 1.00 Ruth C. Thompson... 

Two Friends......... rf Sere 
Mrs. L.M.Southworth 1.00 N. D. Tucker......... 
Mrs. L. B. Southwick 1.00 Mrs. R. A. Newell 

John J. Low......... 2.00E. D. Cheney..... roee 
Samuel May...... ... 5.00\Eliz. Stuart Phelps.. 
Kate J. Mead........ 1.00 PLEDGES. 

Anna D. Wood...... 1.00)C. F. Woodman. .,.$10.00 
A. G. Woolson. ...... 1.00)G. C. Hoag.......... 00 
Mrs. M. A. Gardner... 1.00}Lizzie K. Mitchell... 10.00 
Oliver & Taber....... 2.00pilrs.G. L. Worcester 5.00 


The whole collection, i: cluding memberships and 
contributions, amounted to $219.14. 

If any names are omitted, please send word to this 
office and it shall be added. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


(ar Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert of East Boston, is will- 
ing to lecture on Woman Suffrage. Communications 
may be addressed directly to Mr. Vibbert, as above. 


EEE 








te We call the attention of our readers to the 
course of French Readings and Lectures, by Prof. 
D'Eghent, whose advertisement may be found on our 
last page. 





ta” Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of East Abington, Mass., 
will deliver his lecture, “The Bible Argument for 
Woman Suffrage,’ free of charge, other than ex- 
penses, anywhere in Eastern New England upon ap- 
plication. He especially desires to reply to the objec- 
tions of evangelical Christians, and to this end will 
be glad to answer any questions which may be asked 
him. Mr. Jones may beaddressed direct, as above. 


emp 


Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause. There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C, Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de- 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKS, President. 
JvuLIa Warp Howse, Secretary. 











FRENOH LEOTURES. 
PROF. D’EGHENT 
Lectures (in French) every 
MONDAY, 
THUKSDAY, 11 3-4 (Neon,) . 
SATURDAY, 
And every Thursday Evening, 7 3-4, P. M. 

GF” See Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Professor D'EGHENT will deliver his second lec- 
ture (in French) on THURSDAY, Feb. 29, at 11} A. 
M. (noon) and at 7j P. M. 
Subject— Good News from France: 

of the Period and the Good Work in Hand."’ 

Every lecture is followed by French Conversations, 
Games of the Drawing-room, etc., at BRACKETT’S 
HALL, 409 Washington street (nearly opposite Globe 
Theater). Tickets at 40 Winter street, Urbino’s 
(Schoenhoff & Moeller] Foreign Bookstore, and at 
Mr. Brackett’s (piano manufacturer) office, 409 Wash- 
ington street. 

EARN TO SPEAK FRENCH BEFORE MID- 
SUMMER. Professor D'/EGHENT’S TRIED METH- 
OD enables his pupils to speak correctly and pretty 
fluently in a few months. New classes now forming. 
A few hours open for private lessons. Mar. 2. 


“French Women 











Gas Light for the Country. 


NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


Only Gas Machine ever Awarded a Silver Medal. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
GAS MACHINE 


18 USED FOR 


Private Residencies, Hotels, Mills, Churches, 
&e. 


The testimonials of parties who have used them for 
several years will be given by calling as our office, 
No. 7 Liberty Square, Boston, 


Where the Machine can be seen in operation. 


D. W. HOLMES. 


ta Send for a Circular. 8t Mar. 2. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Aug. 65. 





“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 

Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 
netssm without medicine. 

They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A. 8S. HAYWARD, Magnetizer, 82 Dover 5t., Bostow, 

Feb. 10. 2m 


TWELVE MUSIO BOOKS, 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A 
Complete Musical Library! 
1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte 
or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. 
Sold in book form for $30.00 ! 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrw- 
mental. 
The most recent work. Very Popular. 
THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 


Large number of the best Sohgs-. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
The very best Songs of Deutschland. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
A choice collection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
ted from a large number. The best. 


Selec 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord: 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Op- 


eras. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIS(’S ALBUM. Instrumental, 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Inst 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I. and Il. IJnstrwmental. 

These fine books gave a name to the whole set, whictr 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES, all the 
books being of uniform binding and size, filled, not 
with the most difficult or the most severely classical 
music, but with that which is genial, bright, popular, 
ope fitted for the entertainment of the happy “‘cirele’” 
athome. * 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth 
and Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


Own THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

ta” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now 
ha to date their t 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 





8 with clean, 
Feb. 17. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 











PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JournNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need an 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this clase 
some inducement to work for the Journau. It is 





‘ proper that they should be compensated for their time 


and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 
For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘‘Wild Roses.”” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81X new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘“‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 


| cellent Clothes-W ringer. 


ta7~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JouRNAL, 

No. & Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
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